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MILLENNIAL  SERIES 

THE  PROPHETIC  CONTEXT  OF  THE 
MILLENNIUM 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.  D. 

THE  SECOND  COMING  OF  CHRIST 
IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

The  revelation  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  one  of 
the  most  important  ard  most  frequently  mentioned  doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament.  One  out  of  every  twenty-five  verses 
in  the  New  Testament  refers  either  to  the  rapture  of  the 
church  or  to  Christ's  coming  to  reign  over  the  world  (cf. 
Jesse  Forrest  Silver,  The  Lord's  Return,  p.  29).  Though  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  references  to  Christ's 
coming  for  the  church  from  references  to  His  coming  to  es¬ 
tablish  His  earthly  kingdom,  there  are  many  passages  which 
clearly  present  a  premillennial  coming  at  the  close  of  the 
great  tribulation  to  Judge  the  world  and  to  bring  in  the  right¬ 
eous  reign  of  the  King.  Approximately  twenty  major  refer¬ 
ences  are  found  in  the  New  Testament  alone  (Matt.  19:28; 
23:39;  24:3—25:46;  Mark  13:24-37;  Luke  12:35-48:  17:22-37; 
18:8;  21:25-28;  Acte  1:10-11;  15:16-18;  Rom.  11:25-27;  1 
Cor.  11:26;  2  Thess.  1:7-10;  2:8;  2  Pet.  3:3-4;  Jude  1:14-15; 
Rev.  1:7-8;  2:25-28;  16:15;  19:11-21;  22:20). 

His  return  to  reign  ^  posttribul  ational .  Though  many 
premillenarians  believe  that  the  Lord  will  come  for  His 
cinirch  before  the  tribulation  and  that  the  rapture  is  pretrib- 
ulational,  most  conservative  scholars  of  today  agree  that  the 
second  coming  to  the  earth  to  reign  is  a  posttribul  ational 
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event.  Exceptions  to  the  rule  would  include  the  old  school  of 
postmillenarians  who  place  the  return  of  Christ  after  the 
millennium  instead  of  before  it  (cf.  Charles  Hodge,  System¬ 
atic  Theology,  IE,  792).  Those  who  completely  spiritualize 
the  second  coming  and  find  it  fulfilled  at  Pentecost  in  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Spirit,  or  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D. 
70,  or  those  who  find  the  second  coming  fulfilled  in  any  spir¬ 
itual  crisis  are  of  course  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Most  con¬ 
servative  amillenarians  as  well  as  premillenarians,  however, 
consider  the  return  of  Christ  to  reign  as  a  posttribulational 
event.  This  is  so  clearly  taught  in  Scripture  that  only  exten¬ 
sive  spiritualization  can  escape  such  a  conclusion. 

In  Matthew  24:21-29  the  period  preceding  the  second  ad¬ 
vent  is  described  as  the  great  tribulation  (v.  21),  in  which 
there  will  £^>pear  many  false  Christs  (w.  23-25),  and  false 
reports  of  the  coming  of  Christ  (v.  26).  The  second  coming 
is  described  as  following  these  events.  In  verse  29  it  is  de¬ 
clared:  '*But  immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days 
the  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her 
light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of 
the  heavens  shall  be  shaken. "  In  the  next  verse  it  is  stated: 
"And  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven: 
and  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,  and  they 
shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
power  and  great  glory."  Mark  13:24-26  gives  precisely  the 
same  order  and  so  does  Luke  21:25-27.  In  the  Book  of  Rev¬ 
elation,  likewise,  the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  given  as  the 
climax  to  the  tremendous  scenes  of  the  tribulation  described 
in  the  earlier  chapters  and  scholars  even  of  dlEering  schools 
of  interpretation  usually  agree  that  Revelation  19  is  climactic. 
Unless  the  Scriptures  bearing  on  this  subject  are  robbed  of 
all  literal  meaning,  they  teach  unmistakably  that  Christ  will 
come  to  reign  after  the  predicted  tribulation. 

A  personal  return.  The  graphic  description  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  coming  in  its  principal  passages  should  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  coming  of  Christ  is  a  personal  event  in  which  Christ 
conies  from  heaven  to  the  earth.  Support  to  this  idea  is  given 
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in  the  words  of  the  angels  in  Acts  1:11  where  His  second 
coming  is  compared  to  His  ascension  and  it  is  declared:  "This 
Jesus,  who  was  received  iq)  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so 
come  in  like  manner  as  ye  beheld  him  going  into  heaven. " 
That  His  second  coming  is  a  personal  return  is  borne  out  by 
all  the  details  revealed  in  the  many  passages  bearing  on  this 
subject. 

A  bodily  return.  The  Scriptures  also  indicate  that  the 
return  of  Christ,  like  the  ascension,  is  a  bodily  return  in  the 
same  sense  that  His  ascension  was  a  bodily  ascension  into 
heaven.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  second  coming  can  be 
explained  as  merely  a  change  of  state  as  some  Lutheran 
theologians  have  seemed  to  teach  (cf.  H.  E.  Jacobs,  A  Sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Christian  Faith,  156-57).  The  resurrection 
body  of  Christ  never  becomes  omnipresent.  His  body  does 
not  "fill  all  things"  (Eph.  4:10;  cf.  Jacobs,  ibid. ,  p.  157), 
but  always  has  a  local  characteristic  even  thou^  it  may  be 
granted  that  Christ  in  His  divine  nature  is  always  omnipres¬ 
ent.  Zechariah  14:4  refers  to  the  fact  that  "his  feet  shall 
stand  in  that  day  upon  the  mount  of  Olives,  which  is  before 
Jerusalem  on  the  east."  This  would  certainly  confirm  a  bod¬ 
ily  return. 

A  visible  and  glorious  return.  The  Scriptures  leave  no 
doubt  that  when  Christ  returns  in  power  and  glory  it  will  be 
visible  and  is  compared  to  lightning  shining  from  the  east 
even  unto  the  west  (Matt.  24:27).  That  it  will  be  visible  is 
implied  by  Acts  1:11  in  that  the  ascension  was  visible.  Rev¬ 
elation  1:7  states  explicitly:  "Behold,  he  cometh  with  the 
clouds;  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  that  pierced 
him;  and  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  shall  mourn  over  him. " 
In  contrast  to  His  first  coming  in  which  His  glory  was  hidden, 
it  is  clear  that  in  His  second  coming  Christ  appears  in  all  the 
full  glory  of  His  deity.  The  description  given  in  Revelation 
19:11-12  coupled  with  the  earlier  description  of  Revelation 
1:12-17  should  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  His  glory. 
His  glory  is  magnified  by  the  fact  that  He  cometh  with  clouds 
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as  the  Scriptures  indicate  (Matt.  24:30;  Rev.  1:7)  even  as  He 
ascended,  "And  the  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight" 
(Acts  1:9).  Every  description  of  the  second  coming  woxild 
indicate  that  it  is  the  most  spectacular  and  glorious  event 
ever  to  take  place  on  the  earth. 

A  geographical  event.  The  specific  character  of  the 
second  coming  is  further  indicated  by  its  relation  to  a  return 
to  the  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  This  is  plainly 
noted  in  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  of  Zechariah  (14:1-4) 
and  in  the  fact  that  in  Romans  11:26  He  is  said  to  fulfill  the 
prediction  that  "there  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the  Deliverer. " 
In  the  frequent  mention  of  Christ  in  His  second  coming  in  re¬ 
lation  to  Zion  as  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  prophets 
predict  both  that  Christ  will  come  to  Zion  and  that  thereafter 
He  will  come  out  of  Zion  (cf.  Ps.  14:7;  20:2;  53:6;  110:2;  128: 
5;  134:3;  135:21;  Isa.  2:3;  Joel  3:16;  Amos  1:2).  Further 
confirmation  of  the  geogr£q)hical  return  of  Christ  is  foimd  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation  where  He  comes  to  judge  the  armies 
gathered  in  Palestine  in  rebellion  against  Him  (Rev.  19:11- 
21).  The  geographical  nature  of  Christ's  return  serves  to 
confirm  His  coming  as  a  specific  future  prophetic  event. 

Accompanied  by  the  holy  angels  and  the  saints.  In  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  pretribulational  rapture  of  the  church,  the  sec¬ 
ond  coming  of  Christ  to  the  earth  is  pictured  as  an  event  in 
which  He  is  accompanied  by  the  holy  angels  and  the  saints. 
Specific  mention  is  made  of  this  fact  in  Matthew  25:31:  "when 
the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  ^ory,  and  all  the  angels 
with  him.  ..."  According  to  the  prophecy  of  Jude,  quoting 
Enoch,  the  second  coming  is  described  in  the  words:  "Be¬ 
hold,  the  Lord  came  with  ten  thousands  of  his  holy  ones." 
Some  have  taken  the  statement  in  1  Thessalonians  3: 13,  "the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  with  all  his  saints,"  as  a  similar 
reference  though  the  passage  itself  is  not  conclusive.  In  the 
description  of  the  second  coming  in  Revelation  19:11-21  it  is 
further  stated:  "The  armies  which  are  in  heaven  followed 
him  upon  white  horses,  clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and  pure" 
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(v.  14).  The  armies  here  mentioned  may  be  angelic  beings, 
if  so,  are  in  contrast  to  the  church  which  is  described  earlier 
in  the  passage  as  the  wife  of  the  Lamb  (v.  7).  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  event  pictured  in  Revelation  19:7  is  the  marriage 
feast  of  the  Lamb,  it  would  follow  in  the  oriental  custom  of 
marriage  that  the  bridegroom  had  previously  gone  to  receive 
the  bride  to  himself.  Then,  the  event  in  view  is  the  final 
stage,  that  is,  the  marriage  feast.  In  this  case,  the  wife 
would  accompany  the  bridegroom. 

To  judge  the  earth.  One  of  the  most  prominent  features 
of  the  second  coming  mentioned  in  most  of  the  passages  is  the 
prediction  that  Christ  in  His  second  coming  returns  to  judge 
the  earth.  This  is  introduced  in  Matthew  19:28  where  Christ 
predicts  that  the  Twelve  Apostles  will  judge  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel  "when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his 
glory."  The  major  portion  of  Matthew  24: 29 --25: 46  bears 
out  that  Christ  will  judge  both  Jew  and  Gentile  living  in  the 
world  at  the  time  of  His  second  advent.  The  various  para¬ 
bles  and  illustrations  found  in  the  Gospels  in  connection  with 
the  second  advent  are  all  to  the  same  point  (cf.  Luke  12:37, 
45-47).  Likewise  in  Luke  17:29-30  the  judgment  of  Christ  at 
the  second  advent  is  compared  to  the  judgment  upon  Sodom 
when  fire  and  brimstone  destroyed  them.  Second  Thessa- 
lonians  1:7-9  describes  "the  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
from  heaven  with  the  angels  of  his  power  in  flaming  fire, 
rendering  vengeance  to  them  that  know  not  God,  and  to  them 
that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus:  who  shall  suffer 
punishn^ent,  even  eternal  destruction  from  the  face  of  the 
Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his  might. " 

The  time  of  this  event  is  plainly  stated  in  2  Thessaloni- 
ans  1:10  as  the  time  "when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in 
his  saints."  According  to  2  Thessalonians  2:8,  the  second 
advent  will  also  be  the  occasion  when  the  lawless  one  shall 
be  judged,  "whom  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  slay  with  the  breath 
of  his  mouth,  and  bring  to  nought  by  the  manifestation  of  his 
coming."  According  to  Judges  1:15,  the  Lord’s  coming  is 
with  the  divine  purpose  "to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to 
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convict  all  the  ungodly  of  all  their  works  of  ungodliness  which 
they  have  ungodly  wrought,  and  of  all  the  hard  things  which 
ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against  him."  Revelation  2:27 
pictures  the  reign  of  Christ  as  being  shared  by  the  faithful 
saints  who  in  Christ's  name  "shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  as  the  vessels  of  the  potter  are  broken  to  shivers." 
The  final  description  is  given  in  Revelation  19:11-21  where 
Christ  is  described  as  being  "arrayed  in  a  garment  sprinkled 
with  blood. "  It  is  further  revealed:  "And  out  of  his  mouth 
proceedeth  a  sharp  sword,  that  with  it  he  should  smite  the 
nations:  and  he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron:  and  he 
treadeth  the  winepress  of  the  fierceness  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
the  Almighty. "  The  passage  also  describes  the  utter  de¬ 
struction  of  men  and  horses,  and  the  false  prophet  and  the 
beast  will  be  cast  alive  into  the  lake  of  fire.  Satan  himself 
is  cast  into  the  abyss  where  he  is  chained  until  the  end  of  the 
thousand-year  reign  of  Christ  after  which  he  too  is  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire. 

A  problem  exists  in  some  of  the  descriptive  passages  of 
the  second  advent  relative  to  the  use  of  fire  as  a  divine  judg¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  millennial 
reign  of  Christ.  According  to  2  Peter  3:7  the  earth  eventually 
is  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  and  in  verse  10  it  is  stated:  "The 
day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief;  in  the  which  the  heavens 
shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall 
be  dissolved  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth  and  the  works 
that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up. "  The  idea  of  con4>lete 
destruction  of  the  earth  at  the  beginning  of  the  millennium  is 
contradicted,  however,  by  numerous  passages  where  the 
present  characteristics  of  the  earth  are  carried  over  into  the 
millennium,  such  as  the  location  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  geographic  identification  of  certain  areas  according  to 
their  present  occupants  by  the  nations  involved.  If  the  earth 
is  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  beginning  of  the  millennium,  it 
would  also  be  difficult  to  explain  the  continuity  of  men  in 
natural  bodies  and  the  continued  existence  of  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  life.  The  best  solution  to  the  problem  is  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  "the  day  of  the  Lord"  is  an  extensive  time  period 
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which  includes  not  only  the  tribulation  and  the  judgments 
taking  place  at  the  second  advent,  but  which  includes  also 
the  entire  millennial  reign  of  Christ  as  a  time  period  in  which 
the  Lord  deals  directly  with  human  sin.  The  destruction  of 
the  earth  described,  therefore,  in  2  Peter  3:10  is  at  the  close 
of  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  rather  than  at  the  second  coming, 
and  is  properly  located  at  the  end  of  the  millennium  when  all 
wickedness  in  the  earth  will  be  judged  in  a  final  way. 

To  deliver  the  elect.  The  second  advent  of  Christ  to  the 
earth  not  only  brings  judgment  upon  the  wicked,  but  it  is  an 
event  which  brings  deliverance  to  the  elect,  the  saved  of  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  to  the  nation  Israel  as  such.  In  Mat¬ 
thew  24:22  it  is  revealed  that  the  second  advent  cuts  short 
the  great  tribulation  which  would  otherwise  have  eventually 
brought  death  to  all  flesh  iqx>n  the  earth.  The  judgment  is 
limited  to  the  time  indicated  in  Scripture  "for  the  elect's 
sake"  (Matt.  24:22).  The  same  idea  is  indicated  in  Romans 
11:26-27  where  it  is  predicted:  "And  so  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved:  even  as  it  is  written.  There  shall  come  out  of  Zion 
the  Deliverer;  he  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob." 
Luke  21:28  indicates  that  when  they  shall  see  the  second  ad¬ 
vent  of  Christ  they  are  exhorted  to  "Look  up,  and  lift  up  your 
heads;  because  your  redemption  draweth  nigh."  This  is  in 
keeping  with  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  like¬ 
wise  describe  deliverance  that  will  take  place  at  the  time  of 
the  second  advent  (cf.  Zech.  14:1-4). 

To  bring  spiritual  revival  to  Israel.  Along  with  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  the  godly,  the  Scriptures  predict  that  at  the 
second  coming  Israel  will  experience  spiritual  revival.  This 
is  intimated  in  Romans  11:26-27  and  is  involved  in  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  numerous  Old  Testament  passages  of  which  Jere¬ 
miah  31:31-34  maybe  taken  as  representative. 

To  re-establish  the  Davidic  kingdom.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  relation  of  Israel  to  Gentiles  in  the  present  age  in  the 
council  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  brought  out  by  James  in  his 
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quotation  from  Amos  9:11-12,  and  other  Old  Testament  pre¬ 
dictions,  that  a  future  day  was  coming  in  which  Israel  would 
once  again  be  restored.  According  to  Amos,  God  has  prom¬ 
ised:  "In  that  day  will  I  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David  that 
is  fallen,  and  close  up  the  breaches  thereof;  and  I  will  raise 
up  its  ruins,  and  I  will  build  it  as  in  the  days  of  old"  (Amos 
9:11).  According  to  Ezekiel  37:24,  after  Israel  is  regathered 
to  their  ancient  land,  David  is  going  to  be  raised  from  the 
dead  to  be  king  over  Israel,  and  God  will  make  a  covenant  of 
peace  with  His  people  (Ezek.  37:26).  To  be  fulfilled  also  is 
the  prediction  of  the  angel  to  Mary  in  Luke  1:31-33  in  regard 
to  Jesus:  "He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of 
the  Most  Hi^:  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the 
throne  of  his  father  David:  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house 
of  Jacob  for  ever;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end. " 

It  should  be  clear  from  the  many  Scriptures  dealing  with 
the  second  coming  and  their  graphic  revelation  of  this  glori¬ 
ous  event  that  the  future  climax  to  the  interadvent  age  is  one 
of  the  most  important  events  of  all  time,  taking  its  place  with 
the  incarnation  itself  and  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  The  precise  nature  of  the  Judgments  in  connection 
with  the  second  advent  and  the  resurrection  of  saints  such  as 
the  tribulation  martyrs  gives  the  event  tremendous  signifi¬ 
cance. 

Dallas,  Texas 
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THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  INTERPRETING 
OLD  TESTAMENT  PROPHECY 


By  Robert  D.  Culver,  Th.  D. 

As  is  usual  in  projects  like  the  present  one,  the  first 
task  of  the  writer  is  to  limit  and  define  his  subject.  A  defi¬ 
nition  of  prophecy  is,  then,  the  first  consideration.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  Bible's  own  theory  of  canonicity,  the 
author  of  Scripture  must  be  a  prophet  of  God  (2  Pet.  1:20-21; 
Heb.  1:1-2;  cf.  Deut.  13:1  ff. ;  18:19).  By  virtue  of  such 
prophetic  mediation,  an  oracle  or  other  deliverance,  whether 
spoken  or  written,  is  a  prophecy.  This  extends  to  portions 
customarily  designated  as  history,  law,  or  poetry.  The  his¬ 
torical  books  are  prophecies  about  the  past;  the  poetical 
books  are  simply  prophecies  of  many  varieties  in  lyrical 
form  (as  are  also  large  sections  of  the  so-called  Major  and 
Minor  Prophets);  the  Law  of  Moses  is  prophecy  distinguished 
by  its  basic  character  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Bible  and 
by  the  unique  character  of  the  man  Moses  who  was  the  prophet 
responsible  for  it  (Hos.  12:13;  Dan.  9:10).  Students  first 
exposed  to  the  fact  that  most  of  that  section  of  the  Scripture 
called  prophecy  is  history — prediction  being  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  therein — always  find  it  a  surprise. 

In  a  more  restricted  sense,  however,  technical  discus¬ 
sion  recognizes  the  oracular  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  prophecy.  R.  H.  Pfeiffer,  for  example,  in  his  well-known 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  speaks  of  prophecies  in 
the  historical  books  with  reference  to  ortil  and  written  de¬ 
liverances  of  the  prophets  presumed  to  have  been  imparted 
to  the  prophets  by  special  divine  revelation.  It  is  this — 
oracles  imparted  to  prophets  under  some  direct  special 
supernatural  power  or  influence— that  is  usually  more  emi¬ 
nently  designated  by  the  term  prophecy.  Prophecy  thus 
conceived  is  found  in  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Examples  are  the  dying  blessings  of  Jacob  on  his  sons  in 
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Genesis,  the  Balaam  prophecies  of  Numbers,  the  oracles  of 
Deborah  in  Judges,  Samuel's  visions,  and  the  unusual  deliv¬ 
erances  of  Elijah  in  the  Samuel-Kings  books.  There  are  also 
Messianic  Psalms  of  David  in  the  Psalter,  etc.  Of  course, 
there  are  large  sections  of  such  prophecy  in  the  Books  of 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah.  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  twelve  Minor 
Prophets.  It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  these  prophetical 
books  consist  uniformly  of  supematurally  imparted  oracles. 
Much  of  them,  in  fact  most  of  Jeremiah,  is  simple  historical 
narrative.  These  books  merit  the  designation  prophetical 
books  only  in  that  they  are  more  eminently  oracular  in  con¬ 
tent  than  others.  The  current  arrangement  of  the  Hebrew 
canon  in  which  the  historical  books  of  Joshua  through  2  Kings 
are  called  former  prophets  and  the  Major  and  Minor  Prophets 
(Daniel  and  Lamentations  excepted)  are  called  latter  prophets 
does  not  allow  this  distinction. 

BASIS  OF  DIFFICULTY 

The  very  nature  of  the  prophetic  office  and  function,  es¬ 
pecially  the  method  by  which  prophets  received  their  oracles 
from  God.  made  extreme  difficulty  of  interpretation  not  only 
inevitable  but  also  of  divine  appointment. 

Though  prophets  appeared  among  the  Israelites  from 
time  to  time  before  Moses  and  even  during  his  lifetime --and 
even  though  Moses  himself  was  a  prophet  in  the  broad  sense 
of  that  word — the  actual  foundation  of  this  office  as  the  organ 
of  written  and  spoken  divine  revelation  to  Israel  did  not  come 
until  the  very  closing  period  of  Moses'  life.  Having  made 
known  that  his  death  was  imminent  and  that  the  Israelites 
would  soon  enter  Canaan  without  his  leadership.  Moses  first 
strictly  proscribed  any  use  of  or  attenticm  to  the  heathenish 
devices  for  learning  supposed  information  (revelation)  from 
the  deities  of  Canaan  (necromancy,  astrology,  etc.;  Deut. 
18:9-14)._ 

Being  without  Moses,  their  leader  of  forty  years  who 
talked  with  God  "mouth  to  mouth"  (Num.  12:8),  the  Israelites 
would  sense  a  lack  in  their  new  leadership  and  would  be  ig- 
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norantly  ten4)ted  by  the  elaborate,  corrupt,  "hocus-pocus" 
ritual  of  Canaan's  baal  shrines.  But  Moses  then  announced 
the  forming  of  the  prophetic  Oifice  (Deut.  18:15-19)  and 
promised  continuing  divine  revelation  through  the  line  of 
prophets  Grading  at  last  to  "that  Prophet")  and  commanded 
strict  obedience  to  all  the  prophets  would  say  or  write.  At 
the  same  time,  several  certifying  signs  were  announced 
whereby  the  Jews  would  be  able  infallibly  to  recognize  the 
true  prophet  and  to  detect  inevitable  impostors  (Deut.  18:15- 
22;  13:1^.  fin.). 

These  signs  were  at  least  five  in  number.  (1)  He  would 
be  of  their  own  brethren,  that  is,  not  a  foreigner.  (2)  He 
would  always  speak  in  Jehovah's  name,  that  is,  he  would 
never  introduce  a  message  in  the  name  of  a  heathen  god. 
(3)  He  would  certify  himself  further  by  the  use  of  predictive 
statements  which  could  be  tested  by  fulfillment  in  his  own 
generation.  Jeremiah  28  provides  a  striking  example  of  this, 
as  does  Elijah's  prediction  of  the  drought  and  of  its  termina¬ 
tion.  (4)  He  would  be  able  to  perform  miracles  of  power — 
of  which  the  Old  Testament  provides  many  examples.  This 
and  the  preceding  sign  constituted  supernatural  evidence  of 
authentic  divine  commission.  (5)  Finally,  he  would  speak 
nothing  contradictory  to  the  previous  Mosaic  legislation,  that 
is,  one  prophet  would  never  contradict  another. 

These  prophets  were  frequently  men  of  surpassing  power 
of  thought  and  e^qpression.  But,  because  of  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  God  revealed  His  truth  to  them,  their  ora¬ 
cles  were  almost  always  rendered  somewhat  obscure  to  their 
auditors  and  readers.  We  are  not  told  of  every  mode  God 
used  (cf.  Heb.  1:1)  in  supplying  revelation- -the  sid}stance  of 
oracular  prophecy- -but  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  what 
the  usual  method  was. 

There  is  primarily  the  definitive  statement  of  Jehovah 
found  in  Numbers  12:6-8:  "Hear  now  my  words:  if  there  be  a 
prophet  among  you,  I  Jehovah  will  make  myself  known  unto 
him  in  a  vision,  I  will  speak  with  him  in  a  dream.  My  servant 
Moses  is  not  so;  he  is  faithful  in  all  my  house:  witii  him  will 
I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  manifestly,  and  not  in  dark 
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speeches;  and  the  form  of  Jehovah  shall  he  behold.”  This 
shows  that  the  dream  or  vision  was  the  ordinary  mode.  It 
would  customarily  involve  "dark  speeches.  ” 

Dreams,  obviously,  are  vivid  pictures,  actions,  etc. , 
brought  before  the  consciousness  in  the  sleeping  state  of  the 
subject.  Visions  could  be  (as  usage  demonstrates)  either 
similar  experiences  during  the  waking  state  or,  as  in  Daniel 
7:1  ff. ,  the  separate  acts  or  scenes  of  a  night  dream  like  the 
successive  divisions  of  a  play.  It  is  significant  that  that  book 
universally  pronounced  the  greatest  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  Isaiah,  is  by  its  divinely  appointed  author  named 
"The  vision  of  Isaiah"  (Isa.  1:1).  The  case  is  the  same  with 
Obadiah  and  Nahum. 

Further  evidence  that  the  customary  mode  of  revealing 
the  data  of  prophecy  to  the  prophets  was  the  vision  (or  "sight"; 
several  Hebrew  words  are  used)  is  the  fact  that  the  earlier 
name  for  prophet  (nabhi*)  is  said  to  be  seer,  i.  e. ,  one  who 
sees  (visions;  Hebrew,  ro*en,  1  Sam.  9:9).  Moreover,  their 
false  imitators  are  said  to  prophesy  "a  false  vision"  (Jer. 
14:14),  a  "vision  of  their  own  heart"  (Jer.  23:16).  And,  the 
poverty  of  an  era  in  divine  prophecy  is  said  to  be  because 
"there  was  no  frequent  vision"  (1  Sam.  3:1).  In  Daniel  9:24, 
vision  and  prophecy  are  well>nigh  equated. 

So  the  usual  manner  of  imparting  the  prophet's  message 
to  the  prophet  himself  involved  the  necessary  obscurity  of 
visions.  God  Himself  calls  them  "dark  speeches"  (Hebrew, 
chide th,  Num.  12:8).  That  Samson's  riddles  are  eight  times 
called  by  this  name  in  Judges  14  further  emphasizes  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  this  kind  of  supernatural  revelation.  The  word  is 
also  rendered  "hard  questions, "  "dark  saying^,"  "dark  sen¬ 
tences,"  and  "proverb." 

EVIDENCE  OF  DIFHCULTY 

Premillennialists,  with  all  Protestant  believers,  insist 
that  the  essential  message  of  Scripture  is  clear  enough  that 
laymen  without  technical  training  can  interpret  the  Bible  for 
themselves.  Yet  premillennialists  need  especially  to  be  re- 
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minded  that  some  facts  about  predictive  prophecy  render  it 
more  obscure  than  other  portions  of  the  Bible.  That  we  pre> 
millennial  is  ts  exist  as  a  school  differing  in  such  a  radical 
way  in  eschatology  from  others  with  whom  we  are  usually  in 
complete  harmony  in  other  areas  of  doctrine  witnesses  to  the 
difficulties  of  prediction.  Our  insistence  on  literal  interpre¬ 
tation,  wherever  possible,  has  frequently  led  some  incautious 
exponents  of  our  peculiar  doctrine  to  exaggerate  the  plain¬ 
ness  of  meaning  in  prophecy  and  to  play  down  the  real  obscu¬ 
rity  of  very  much  of  it.  Examples  are  numerous.  A  glaring 
one,  embarrassing  because  of  its  frequency,  is  the  inaccurate 
and  misleading  affirmation  that  prophecy  is  history  prewrit¬ 
ten.  Rarely  indeed  is  the  precise  shape  of  future  events, 
much  less  their  exact  relation  in  time,  outlined  in  sufficient 
detail  and  with  such  clarity  that  those  events  may  be  said  to 
be  prewritten  as  history. 

It  must  therefore  be  recognized  by  the  Interpreter  of  the 
prophecies  and  be  resolutely  held  before  his  attention  that  a 
certain  degree  of  obscurity  is  of  the  very  essence  of  most 
predictive  prophecy.  Those  "speeches'*  are  sometimes  so 
"dark"  that  the  puzzled  authors  were  no  more  able  than  their 
devout  readers  to  comprehend  fully  the  meaning  <1  Pet.  1:10- 
11;  cf.  Acts  8:20;  Dan.  12:4). 

Hence,  a  deep  humility  is  a  prerequisite  to  successful 
treatment  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture.  The  interpreter 
must  bow  before  the  almighty  hand  of  God  in  submission  to 
the  limitation  He  has  placed.  Having  accepted  the  difficulty, 
he  should  proceed  in  dependence  upon  God  for  illumination 
and  with  a  profound  respect  and  tolerance  for  other  Chris¬ 
tians  of  equal  or  greater  gifts,  and  of  integrity,  who  arrii^e 
at  somewhat  different  results. 

Wheaton,  Illinois 
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THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  REVELATION  OF  THE 
CREATION  OF  ANGELS  AND  THE  EARTH 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger.  Th.D. .  Ph.D. 

THE  ANGELS  ARE  CREATED 

"Praise  ye  Jehovah  ...  all  his  angels  ..."  (Ps.  148: 
1-2).  Lucifer,  the  day  star,  son  of  the  morning,  was  not 
the  only  celestial  spirit  to  issue  forth  from  the  divine  crea¬ 
tive  Omnipotence.  He  was.  however,  apparently  the  first. 
The  ai^earance  of  his  gem- studded  glorious  person  in  the 
primal  Eden  of  God  was  the  harbinger  of  the  calling  of  myri¬ 
ads  of  other  radiant  spirits  of  li^t  into  being  to  inhabit  the 
angelic  spheres.  The  infinite  Creator  was  manifesting  not 
only  His  creative  power  and  wisdom  but  supplying  His  desire 
for  fellowship  with  holy,  unfallen  beings  made  in  His  own  like¬ 
ness  and  fitted  for  His  own  holy  presence. 

Spirits  of  flaming  fire.  The  serried  ranks  of  angelic 
spirits  ceaselessly  worship  their  Creator  and  serve  Him 
with  holy  delight.  "Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits" 
(Heb.  1:14).  The  psalmist  speaks  of  God's  having  made  these 
ethereal  creatures  "spirits"  and  "a  flaming  fire"  (Ps.  104:4). 
He  also  celebrates  the  strength,  holy  zeal,  and  unswerving 
obedience  of  the  angels: 

Bless  Jehovah,  ye  his  angels. 

That  are  mighty  in  strength,  that  fulfill  his  wprd. 

Hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his  word. 

Bless  Jehovah,  all  ye  his  hosts. 

Ye  ministers  of  his.  that  do  his  pleasure  (Ps.  103:20-21). 
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The  creation  of  the  angelic  hosts  as  a  part  of  the  total 
creative  activity  of  the  eternal  God  countless  ages  before  the 
creation  of  the  human  race  is  magnificently  set  forth  in 
Colossians  1:16-17:  "For  in  him  were  all  things  created,  in 
the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth,  things  visible  and  things  in¬ 
visible,  whether  thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities  or 
powers:  all  things  have  been  created  throu^  him,  and  unto 
him;  and  he  is  before  all  things,  and  in  him  all  things  con¬ 
sist.  " 

In  considering  angelic  beings,  horizons  must  be  im¬ 
measurably  widened  to  comprehend  the  whole  universe.  No 
suggestion  spears  upon  the  pages  of  divine  revelation  that 
these  incorporeal  beings,  unconfined  by  the  limits  of  time 
and  space  or  the  laws  that  prevail  in  the  natural  sphere,  are 
restricted  to  the  realm  of  this  earth,  or  indeed  to  any  other 
part  of  the  universe.  They  are  denizens  of  the  "Father's 
house"  and  its  "many  mansions,"  a  beautiful  figure  employed 
by  our  Lord  to  designate  nothing  less  than  the  universe  with 
its  multitudinous  dwelling  places  (John  14:2). 

Modem  astronomy  with  its  powerful  telescopes  has  re¬ 
vealed  the  incredible  vastness  of  the  material  universe  and 
brou^t  into  the  ken  of  men  infinite  worlds  flung  out  into  the 
unplumbed  depths  of  the  luminous  heavens.  In  this  limitless 
empire  of  the  stars,  in  the  blaze  of  the  light-giving  bodies 
clustered  in  inconceivable  profusion  in  the  Milky  Way,  in  the 
numberless  celestial  spheres,  suns  of  every  imaginable  mag¬ 
nitude  and  every  degree  of  brilliance,  solar  systems  galore, 
clear-shining  planets  and  satellites,  which  by  the  millions 
and  the  hundreds  of  millions  succeed  each  other  in  the  illim¬ 
itable  starry  ocean  about  us,  our  own  solar  system  repre¬ 
sents  but  a  small  point  and  our  earth  a  tiny  speck. 

Denizens  of  t^  heavenly  spheres.  Are  the  boundless 
worlds  about  us  inhabited  or  is  our  small  earth  alcme  tenanted 
by  created  beings?  Men  have  long  speculated  on  this  age-old 
question.  The  Word  of  God  alone  speaks  with  authority  on 
the  problem.  It  discloses  that  angels  as  an  order  of  crea¬ 
tures  higher  than  man  inhabit  the  heavenly  spheres  in  num- 
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bers  beyond  human  computation.  These  are  called  "the  host 
of  heaven"  and  are  composed  of  gradated  spirits  variously 
designated  as  "thrones  .  .  .  dominions  .  .  .  principalities 
.  .  .  powers"  (Col.  1:6),  "angels  and  authorities"  (1  Pet.  3: 
22). 

Jude  asserts  that  angels  have  "their  own  habitation" 
(1:6).  They  were  given  places  to  dwell  in  as  well  as  "an  es¬ 
tate,  "  or  exalted  holy  condition,  to  keep.  This  plainly  indi¬ 
cates  that  angels  possess  habitations  in  the  heavenlies,  from 
which  they  may  go  forth  in  their  service  for  God. 

If  angelic  habitation  of  the  universe  is  true,  this  fact 
gives  point  and  purpose  to  the  vastness  and  splendors  of  the 
celestial  spheres.  These  worlds  of  radiant  li^t  and  shining 
beauty  not  only  stretch  limltlessly  but  purposely  into  outer 
space.  They  furnish  the  "Father's  house  of  many  mansions" 
where  our  Lord  is  now  preparing  a  place  for  His  redeemed 
(John  14:2)  and  which  He  has  prepared  from  the  beginning  of 
His  creative  activity  as  a  home  for  the  myriads  upon  myriads 
of  pure  ethereal  spirits  that  surround  Him  in  adoring  worship 
and  loving  service. 

Angel  voices,  ever  singing 
Round  Thy  throne  of  light; 

Angel  harps,  forever  ringing. 

Rest  not  day  nor  ni^t. 

Thousands  only  live  to  bless  Thee, 

And  confess  Thee,  Lord  of  might. 

Honor,  fi^ory,  might,  and  merit. 

Thine  shall  ever  be. 

Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit 
Blessed  Trinity! 

Of  the  best  that  Thou  hast  given 

Earth  and  heaven  render  Thee  (Francis  Pott). 

EARTH'S  CORNERSTONE  IS  LAID 

".  .  .  Who  laid  the  cornerstone  thereof?"  (Job  38:6).  The 
creation  of  "the  anointed  cherub,"  "the  day  star,  son  of  the 
morning"  and  myriads  of  resplendent  angelic  spirits  of  light 
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was  probably  concomitant  with  the  Creator's  calling  the  vast 
starry  spheres  into  existence.  However,  the  exact  sequence 
of  the  se  tremendous  creative  activities  on  the  part  of  the 
"Father  of  lights"  (James  1:17)  is  largely  hidden  from  our 
view.  But  doubtless  the  earth  was  brought  into  being  at  the 
same  time  as  the  limitless  expanse  of  the  sidereal  universe; 
and,  like  the  splendid  array  of  starry  spheres  stretching  out 
almost  endlessly  into  stellar  space,  it  was  associated  with 
the  angels. 

The  voice  out  of  the  whirlwind.  Speaking  to  His  ancient 
servant  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind  in  thunderous  words  of  in¬ 
struction,  the  all-gloiious  Creator  draws  aside  the  veil  from 
the  dateless  past,  and  majestically  describes  the  creation  of 
the  orig^inal  earth.  In  a  series  of  stupendous  interrogations 
designed  to  silence  the  questionings  and  complaints  of  God's 
tested  saint  and  show  him  his  human  ignorance  and  weakness, 
Jehovah's  voice  out  of  the  raging  tempest  conducts  Job  to  the 
brink  of  eternity  past  and  presents  that  sinless  and  Joyful 
scene  when  the  earth  came  forth  holy,  resplendent  and  per¬ 
fect  from  the  Creator's  hand: 

Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth? 

Declare,  if  thou  hast  understanding. 

Who  determined  the  measures  thereof,  if  thou  knowest 

Or  who  stretched  the  line  upon  it? 

Whereupon  were  the  foundations  thereof  fastened? 

Or  who  laid  the  corner-stone  thereof?  (Job  38:4-6). 

Four  staggering  questions.  These  great  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  the  earth  propounded  by  the  Architect 
of  the  universe  are  four  in  number.  Eachone  is  as  stagger¬ 
ing  to  the  finite  mind  today  in  a  boasted  age  of  science  as  it 
was  in  Job's  day. 

"Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth?"  As  a  child  of  yesteryear,  a  mere  creature  of  the 
dust,  a  being  severely  limited,  a  product  of  fleeting  time. 
Job  had  to  confess  his  utter  ignorance  of  this  question.  In 
that  primeval  day  when  the  builder  of  the  worlds  set  this 
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planet  in  space,  where  was  Job?  Where  was  any  human 
being  then  but  in  the  eternal  mind  of  God  to  be  brou^t  into 
existence  in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  divine  plan  and  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  ages  ?  Were  some  "chosen"  in  Christ  "before 
the  foundation  of  the  world"  (Eph.  1:4)?  Yes.  but  so  elected 
before  ever  there  was  a  human  family  or  the  existence  of  the 
earth  upon  which  that  family  was  to  be  brought  forth. 

"Who  determined  the  measures  thereof?"  Who  planned 
the  earth's  diameter,  and  its  circumference,  its  distance 
from  pole  to  pole?  Who  nuq^ed  out  the  size  of  its  conti¬ 
nents.  set  its  islands  in  the  sprawling  expanse  of  the  seas, 
and  said  to  the  oceans:  "hitherto  shalt  thou  oome.  but  no  fur¬ 
ther;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed"  (Job  38:11)? 
"Who  stretched  the  line  iqpon  it?"  Who  nestled  its  crystal 
lakes  among  its  lofty  mountains,  carved  out  its  verdant  val¬ 
leys  and  spread  out  its  fertile  plains  ? 

"Whereupon  were  the  foundations  thereof  fastened?"  Into 
what  are  the  supports  of  the  earth  sunk  to  sustain  its  tre¬ 
mendous  weight?  How  can  it  be  hung  "upon  nothing"  (Job  26: 
7)  ?  Who  supports  this  colossal  sphere  oi  matter  floating 
free  in  cosmic  space?  Who  holds  it  in  its  orbit?  Who  cre¬ 
ated  its  force  of  gravity? 

"Who  laid  the  corner-stone  thereof?"  Has  the  earth 
foundations  like  a  building?  Who  laid  its  chief  stone,  mark¬ 
ing  the  official  beginning  of  its  creation? 

THE  MORNING  STARS  SING 

"When  the  morning  stars  sang  together  ..."  (Job  38:7). 
The  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  the  measures  of  its 
extent,  the  hanging  of  it  upon  nothing  in  cosmic  space  and 
the  setting  iqp  of  its  cornerstone  were  marked  by  the  Jubila¬ 
tion  of  the  rest  of  the  starry  universe  and  the  universal  Joy¬ 
ous  acclamation  of  all  God's  ethereal  spirits  of  li^ht. 

When  did  this  great  celebration  take  place  ?  It  was  when 
the  universe  was  young  and  as  yet  undisturbed  by  sin.  Before 
the  fall  of  the  morning  star,  the  anointed  cherub,  before 
there  were  evil  angels,  before  there  was  a  single  dissenting 
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voice  to  disturb  the  illimitable  harmony  of  the  heavenly 
spheres  or  any  jangling  note  to  mar  the  majestic  music  of  a 
God -magnifying  universe,  "the  morning  stars  sang  together 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy"  (Job  38:7). 

Earth* s  creation  morn.  Earth’s  creation  mom  is  appro¬ 
priately  associated  with  "the  morning  stars,"  who  celebrated 
the  dawning  of  the  world's  day.  "The  sons  of  God, "  or  an¬ 
gels  (Gen.  6:2;  Job  1:6;  2:1)  moreover,  are  mentioned  to¬ 
gether  with  them,  because  between  the  stars  and  the  angels, 
which  together  ccmstitute  "the  host  of  heaven"  (Neh.  9:6),  a 
mysterious  connection  exists  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
stars  of  heaven  constitute  a  visible  portrait  of  the  invisible 
host  of  heavenly  spirits. 

"The  morning  stars"  who  sang  exultingly  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  represent  Lucifer,  "the  day  star,  son  of  the 
morning"  (Isa.  14:12)  and  the  other  bright  stars,  his  peers. 
Similarly,  Orion  and  the  stars  which  are  his  peers  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  generically  (Isa.  13:10).  Canopus  is  also  ^eneri- 
cally  used  for  stars  of  remarkable  brilliance. 

Beings  of  light  of  the  first  rank  are  thus  portrayed  in  the 
expression  "the  morning  stars  sang  together."  Although  they 
poetically  portray  the  highest  and  most  resplendent  orders  of 
the  angels,  they  remain  actual  stars  of  the  heavenly  spheres. 
Such  a  representation  of  the  lustrously  shining  and  joyously 
exulting  stars,  celebrating  earth's  creation,  recalls  the  sub¬ 
lime  words  of  the  psalmist: 

The  heavens  declare  the  ^ory  of  God; 

And  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork. 

Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech. 

And  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge. 

There  is  no  speech  nor  language; 

Their  voice  is  not  heard  (Ps.  19:1-3). 

Praise  ye  Jehovah, 

Praise  ye  Jehovah  from  the  heavens: 

Praise  him  in  the  heights. 

Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels: 

Praise  ye  him.  all  his  host. 

Praise  him,  all  ye  stars  of  light  (Ps.  148:1-3). 
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Morning  stars  and  sons  of  God.  "The  morning  stars," 
like  their  great  peer,  Lucifer,  were  "sons  of  the  morning," 
as  he  was  par  excellence,  "the  son  of  the  morning. "  As  "the 
morning  star"  was  so  called  because  of  its  dazzling  splendor, 
which  exceeds  all  other  stars  in  bri^tness,  and  styled  "the 
son  of  the  morning"  because  it  swims  in  the  dawn  as  though 
it  were  bom  from  it,  so  Lucifer's  eminently  ^orious  luster, 
as  the  first  of  God's  creatures  of  light,  is  signified  by  these 
epithets  applied  to  him.  Likewise,  the  myriads  of  other  an¬ 
gelic  spirits  of  illustrious  glory  and  superior  splendor  are 
similarly  designated  as  "the  morning  stars. " 

These  creatures  of  superb  brightness,  together  with  "all 
the  sons  of  God"  comprising  the  angels  of  lesser  rank  and 
glory,  united  in  a  vast  celestial  celebration  on  the  festal  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  foimding  of  that  planet  which  was  to  be  the  future 
abode  of  man.  "The  morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy"  as  they  beheld  the  mighty  crea¬ 
tive  act  of  God  calling  another  world  into  being — a  world  that 
was  to  have  a  prime  place  of  significance  in  the  divine  plan 
and  purpose  for  the  ages. 

What  a  scene  of  indescribable  grandeur !  Jubilating  hosts 
of  ethereal  spirits  of  light !  Singing  morning  stars !  Shouting 
sons  of  God!  A  new  celestial  sphere  created!  A  new  world 
hung  into  space  by  divine  power !  A  dazzling  spectacle  o  f 
light  undimmed  by  a  single  shadow  of  darkness !  A  resplend¬ 
ent  demonstration  of  divine  power !  An  exquisite  exhibition 
of  the  worship  and  radiant  holiness  of  the  creature  without  a 
trace  of  sin!  A  blissful  occasion  of  unmitigated  Joy  unspoiled 
by  a  single  tear !  An  interstellar  syn4)hony  without  a  minor 
note! 
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ARCHEOLOGY  AND  NEO-ORTHODOXY 
By  Joseph  P.  Free,  Ph. D. 

THE  LATE  DATE  OF  MOSAIC  LAW 

We  have  seen  that  the  liberal  view  has  regularly  held 
in  the  past  that  much  of  Mosaic  law  was  codified  hundreds  of 
years  after  the  time  oi  Moses,  much  of  it  in  the  ninth  to  the 
seventh  centuries  B.C. ,  and  some  as  late  as  500  B.C. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  Westminster  Study  Edition  of 
the  Bible  there  is  some  survival  of  this  idea  of  the  lateness 
of  some  of  Mosaic  law.  It  indicates  that  not  all  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  Exodus  20  was  in  the  original.  This  is  pointed  out 
in  the  footnote  to  Exodus  20:1  which  says:  "The  original  Com¬ 
mandments  were  probably  1  a  c  k  i  n  g  the  explanatory  notes 
appended  for  example  in  w.  5,  6,  9-11"  (p.  119,  footnote  to 
V.  1).  This  leaves  room  for  parts  of  the  Mosaic  material  to 
have  been  added  later. 

There  is  no  need,  however,  to  date  any  of  Mosaic  law  late. 
Archeological  discoveries  have  caused  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  advanced  laws  preceded  the  time  of  Moses  by  many 
centuries.  The  Code  of  Hammurabi,  found  1901-2,  and  dating 
from  the  period  2000-1700  B.C. ,  was  one  of  the  early  dis¬ 
coveries  to  show  the  existence  of  early  advanced  laws 
preceding  the  time  of  Moses.  In  succeeding  years  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  Hittite  code,  the  Assyrian  code,  and 
more  recently  Sumerian  law  codes  have  been  found.  The 
Lipit-Ishtar  code  was  published  in  1947  and  the  code  of  Bila- 
lama  in  1948. 

Another  significance  of  the  statement  that  the  explanatory 
parts  of  the  Ten  Commandments  constituted  a  later  addition 
is  pointed  out  by  Oswald  T.  Allis:  "It  will  be  noted  that  the 
elimination  of  these  'explanatory  notes'  makes  the  meaning 
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and  implication  of  the  Commandments  much  less  definite  and 
precise.  Thus,  if  the  Second  Commandment  is  reduced  to 
the  form.  'Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  a  graven  image. ' 
the  inference  is  at  least  possible,  and  it  has  been  drawn  by 
prominent  critics,  that  other  kinds  of  image  worship  were 
tolerated  even  if  not  authorized.  .  .  .  Consequently  many 
of  the  critics,  especiallythose  who  are  disposed  to  regard  this 
abbreviated  Decalogue  as  Mosaic,  are  prepared  to  maintain 
that  it  is  not  truly  monotheistic  but  merely  requires  the  ex¬ 
clusive  worship  by  Israel  of  Jehovah,  who  brought  Israel  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  it  does  not  eliminate  the  use  of 
all  images  in  His  worship"  ("Believe  the  Bible !  Or  Believe 
Its  Critics!"  Christianity  Today.  May,  1949,  p.  6). 

We  would  point  out  that  the  idea  of  image  worship  on  the 
part  of  Israel  is  a  part  of  the  whole  concept  of  the  evolution 
of  religion,  which  is  not  supported  at  point  after  point.  It  is 
of  course  quite  true  that  a  backslidden  Israelite  may  have 
lapsed  into  image  worship,  but  this  was  not  the  normative 
faith  of  the  Old  Testament. 

THE  DOCUMENTARY  THEORY 

Neo- orthodoxy  is  reflected  in  the  viewpoint  of  the  preface 
to  the  Westminster  Study  Edition  ^  &e  Bible.  It  incorpo¬ 
rates  a  devotional  tone  and  at  the  same  time  an  acceptance  of 
Biblical  criticism,  including  the  documentary  theory.  We 
are  told  that  Genesis  is  believed  to  be  made  up  of  three  main 
sources,  the  J  (10th-9th  c. ),  t,he  E.  slightly  later,  and  the 
P.  5th  century  B.C.  (pp.  20-21). 

The  publication  Theology  Today  (April,  1955,  iqp.  129- 
30)  contains  a  review  of  Herbert  F.  Hahn's  book  on  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  in  Modem  Research.  The  reviewer,  Donald  H.  Card 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  points  out  in  this  review: 
"It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  general  classification  of  the 
Hexateuch  by  purely  literary  criticism  into  three  major 
strands  of  material  with  the  core  of  Deuteronomy  forming  a 
separate  block  has  remained  '.  .  .  the  common  property  of 
scholarship  ever  since'  [the  time  of  Wellhausen]  ..."  (p. 
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251). 

In  all,  neo-orthodoxy  accepts  what  is  commcmly  called 
"the  assured  results  of  Biblical  criticism,"  and  this  includes 
a  general  acceptance  of  the  documentary  theory.  Many  whole 
volumes  have  been  written  which  show  the  breakdown  of  the 
documentary  theory  and  other  kindred  aspects  of  literary  and 
historical  criticism  of  the  Bible.  To  mention  a  few:  James 
Orr,  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament;  Robert  Dick  Wilson, 
Scientific  Investigation  of  the  Old  Testament;  Oswald  T.  Allis, 
The  Five  Books  of  Moses;  and  more  recent  books  by  truly 
conservative  writers  on  Old  Testament  introduction,  includ¬ 
ing  those  by  Edward  J.  Young  and  Merrill  F.  Unger. 

In  addition  to  the  many  evidences  from  an  analysis  of  the 
documentary  theory  which  show  that  it  breaks  down  at  every 
point,  archeology  has  added  its  voice  again  and  again.  We 
must  confine  ourselves  to  illustrations:  As  we  saw  in  dis¬ 
cussing  liberalism,  the  flood  account  is  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  compilation  of  two  ancient  records  of  the 
flood,  the  J  account  and  the  P  account.  Not  only  does  this 
breakdown  of  its  own  weight,  but  the  Babylonian  flood  ac¬ 
counts  fail  to  support  the  idea  of  two  somewhat  divergent 
records  being  put  together  to  form  the  Biblical  record,  since 
the  Babylonian  account  gives  a  unified  story,  including  details 
from  both  the  hypothetical  P  as  well  as  the  J  documents. 

As  we  saw  in  our  discussion  of  higher  criticism,  author¬ 
ship  and  date  often  go  hand  in  hand.  If  the  Pentateuch  is 
made  up  of  four  late  documents,  and  they  can  be  shown  to  be 
late,  then  Mosaic  responsibility  for  the  Pentateuch  is  impos¬ 
sible.  Therefore,  the  evidence  for  the  early  or  late  date  of 
books  of  the  Bible  is  significant  for  determining  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  authorship. 

Archeology  often  sheds  lig^t  on  the  question  of  date.  The 
Wellhausen  school  and  its  later  successors  dated  the  Penta- 
teuchal  books  late  for  one  reason,  because  of  a  supposed  late 
background.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Nuzi  tablets  and  other 
evidences  show  an  early  background  of  the  Pentateuch,  as 
examples:  (1)  Abraham's  servant  being  his  heir;  <2)  sale  of 
the  birthright;  (3)  the  significance  of  the  oral  blessing;  (4) 
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giving  of  the  handmaid  as  secondary  wife;  (5)  the  significance 
of  the  tersqphim;  (6)  Laban's  assertion,  "These  children  are 
my  children"  (Biblical  Archaeologist,  February,  1940,  p.  6). 
The  significance  of  this  early  background  in  relation  to  the 
documentary  theory,  as  noted  previously,  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Cyrus  Gordon:  "The  cuneiform  contracts  from  Nuzu 
[Nuzi]  have  demonstrated  that  the  social  institutions  of  the 
patriarchs  are  genuine  and  pre- Mosaic.  They  cannot  have 
been  invented  by  a  post>Mosaic  J,  E,  D,  or  P"  ("The  Patri¬ 
archal  Age, "  loc.  cit. ). 

LATE  DATING  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT 

In  our  discussion  of  liberalism  and  higher  criticism,  we 
saw  that  many  books  of  the  Bible  are  dated  by  liberals  later 
than  their  internal  evidence  or  other  factors  would  indicate. 
This  includes  not  only  the  later  dating  of  the  Pentateuch,  but 
the  Levitical  sacrificial  system,  the  laws,  and  many  individ¬ 
ual  books,  including  Joshua,  Judges,  Chronicles,  Job, 
Psalms,  Joel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  Neo-orthodoxy  regu¬ 
larly  goes  along  with  these  "assured  results  of  biblical  crit¬ 
icism.  "  Let  us  deal  briefly  with  each  of  these. 

Pentateuch.  We  have  already  dealt  with  the  evidence 
from  the  Nuzi  tablets  and  other  areas  which  show  the  early 
background  of  the  Pentateuch.  Further  discussion  of  the 
dating  of  the  Pentateuch  is  dealt  with  in  a  1954  article  titled 
"The  Present  Status  of  Pentateuchal  Criticism, "  by  J.  Coert 
Rylaarsdam,  associate  professor  of  Old  Testament  theology 
in  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago  (Jour¬ 
nal  of  Bible  and  Religion,  22:4:242-47,  October,  1954). 
Rylaarsdam  points  out  that  Wellhausen  and  his  disciples  con¬ 
tended  that  Uie  patriarchal  stories  reflected  the  late  back¬ 
ground  of  the  monarchy,  and  then  adds:  "Today  all  sorts  of 
histoirical  and  archaeological  data,  dramatically  highlighted 
by  the  Nuzi  materials,  have  made  it  impossible  for  even  the 
most  ardent  defenders  of  the  documentary  theory  to  concur 
any  longer  on  this  statement.  Similarly,  the  Ras  Shamra 
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materials,  as  well  as  research  in  the  history  of  culture  gen¬ 
erally,  have  demonstrated  that  many  matters  in  the  Priestly 
document  are  of  very  ancient  origin  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  look  at  the  document  as  an  exilic  or  post-exilic  creation'* 
(ibid. ,  pp.  244-45). 

Pentateuchal  laws.  The  Code  of  Hammurabi,  the  Hittite, 
Assyrian,  and  Sumerian  codes  of  Bilalama  and  Lipit-Ishtar 
all  show  the  improbability  of  Wellhausen's  contention  that 
law  arose  late  in  Israel  (W.  F.  Albright,  "Archaeology  Con¬ 
fronts  Biblical  Criticism, "  American  Scholar,  ^ring,  1938, 

p.  188). 

Sacrificial  system.  The  Levitical  sacrificial  system  is 
assigned  to  the  P  document,  about  500  B.C.  Archeological 
evidence,  particularly  in  the  Has  Shamra  tablets,  shows 
some  of  the  very  same  words  and  similar  sacrifices  nearly 
one  thousand  years  earlier.  As  Rylaarsdam  pointed  out,  it 
is  impossible  to  look  at  the  priestly  material  as  an  exilic  or 
postexilic  creation. 

Joshua.  The  critical  view  has  regularly  assigned  the 
last  half  of  Joshua  to  the  P  document,  which  would  date  it 
about  500  B.C.  According  to  the  critical  view,  the  priestly 
groiqp  was  interested  in  genealogies,  lists  of  cities  and  sim¬ 
ilar  material,  and  this  would  of  necessity  make  one  assign 
Joshua  13-24  to  the  P  document.  These  lists  of  cities  have 
been  held  to  be  late  idealizations  of  the  postexilic  priestly 
school  (500  B.  C.). 

Archeological  evidence,  on  the  contrary,  has  shown  that 
these  lists  of  cities  must  go  back  at  least  to  the  tenth  century, 
and  be  a  compilation  of  older  material.  Archeological  exca¬ 
vations  atGezer  and  other  sites  point  to  an  early  date;  Gezer, 
for  example,  was  virtually  abandoned  by  die  nindi  century, 
and  a  similar  situation  obtained  at  Sharuhen  (O.  E.  Wright, 
Biblical  Archaeologist,  February,  1947). 

This  archeological  evidence  has  led  Wright  to  feel  that 
here  is  no  "clear  evidence  of  P  in  Joshua"  (Wright,  "Recent 
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European  Study  in  Pentateuch,”  Journal  of  Bible  and  Religion, 
18:4:224,  October,  1950),  and  Martin  Noth,  the  German  Old 
Testament  scholar,  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  (ibid. , 
p.  224).  The  archeological  evidence  is  significant  for  (1) 
showing  an  early  date  for  Joshua  13-24,  (2)  showing  that  it 
can  no  longer  be  logically  assigned  to  the  P  document. 

Job.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  Book  of  Job  would 
place  it  early,  in  the  patriarchal  period  (John  Raven,  Old 
Testament  Introduction,  p.  275).  The  critical  view  usually 
places  it  in  the  period  between  600-400  B.C.  (Pfeiffer,  Intro¬ 
duction  ^  Old  Testament,  p.  677,  places  it  about  600 
B.C.).  Archeological  discoveries  have  given  us  much  light 
on  personal  names  of  ancient  times,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
personal  names  Albright  concludes  that  the  "original  story 
must  be  dated  back  to  the  second  millennium  B.  C. "  (Review 
of  Pfeiffer’s  Introduction  to  toe  Old  Testament,  in  Journal  ot 
Biblical  Literature,  62:2:123,  June,  1942). 

Psalms.  Many  of  the  Psalms  ascribed  to  David  have 
been  dated  to  the  period  of  500  B.C.  and  some  much  later. 
Brunner,  for  example,  says  of  the  Psalms  that  they  "were  to 
a  large  extent  unintelligible  while  it  was  siqiposed  that  they 
were  all  written  by  David"  (Revelation  and  Reason,  p.  287). 
Archeological  discoveries  have  shown  many  parallels  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  early  material,  and  this  has  led  Albright  to  date 
many  of  these  Psalms  early.  Contrary  to  liberal  opinion,  he 
would  date  to  the  tenth  century  B.C.  Psalms  18  ,  29,  45,  and 
especially  68  (Archaeology  and  the  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  129). 

Joel.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  Book  of  Joel  would 
point  to  about  825  B.C.  (Raven,  0£.  cU. ,  p.  213).  The  crit¬ 
ical  view  assigns  it  to  the  period  500-400  B.C. ,  and  Pfeiffer 
makes  it  350  B.  C.  (pp.  cit. ,  p.  576).  One  of  the  reasons  for 
dating  it  late  is  toe  occurrence  of  words  that  are  said  to  be 
late.  As  an  example,  the  word  sword  or  Javelin  is  held  to  be 
a  late  word;  BDB  list  it  as  "late. " 

Hie  Ras  Shamra  tablets  throw  specific  light  on  this  par- 
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tlcular  question.  We  find  the  very  same  word  used  in  the 
story  of  Keret,  in  which  Keret  is  told  by  the  god  El  that  he 
must  wage  a  bloody  war  for  the  woman  he  was  destined  to 
marry.  Finally,  we  read,  "Sevenfold  indeed  shall  fall  by  the 
Javelin."  The  same  word  as  is  used  in  Joel.  This  shows  that 
often  a  word  can  arbitrarily  or  on  insufficient  grounds  be 
said  to  be  a  late  word,  and  then  archeological  discoveries  can 
show  that  the  very  criteria  for  late  dating  are  an  evidence  of 
early  dating. 

In  summary,  we  see  that  late  dating  is  not  supported  by 
archeological  evidence  at  many  crucial  points,  including  the 
late  dating  of  the  Pentateuch,  Pentateuchal  laws,  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  system,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Job,  Psalms, 
Joel,  and  many  others. 

THE  BASIC  NATURE  OF  NEO-ORTHODOXY 

In  evaluating  the  basic  nature  of  neo-orthodoxy,  we  find 
that  it  is  characterized  by  an  acceptance  of  Biblical  criticism 
and  at  the  same  time  by  a  theology  which  at  points  approaches 
historic  Christian  teaching. 

This  dualism  is  well  illustrated  by  Elmer  Homrighausen's 
book,  Christianity  in  America.  He  says  many  things  that 
evangelical  orthodox  Christians  would  agree  with;  as  an  ex¬ 
ample:  "The  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  essence  oi  the 
Christian  religion.  In  a  real  sense,  Christianity  either 
stands  or  falls  with  Him"  (p.  173);  or  in  another  place:  "He 
is  in  reality  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life"  (p.  225). 

His  neo-orthodoxy  becomes  evident,  however,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage:  "Few  intelligent  Christians  can  still  hold  to 
the  idea  that  the  Bible  is  an  infallible  book,  that  it  contains 
no  linguistic  errors,  no  historical  discrepancies,  no  anti¬ 
quated  scientific  assumptions,  not  even  bad  ethical  standards. 
Historical  investigation  and  literary  criticism  have  taken  the 
magic  out  of  the  Bible  and  have  made  it  a  composite  human 
book,  written  by  many  hands  in  different  ages.  The  existence 
of  thousands  of  variations  of  texts  make  it  impossible  to  hold 
the  doctrine  of  a  book  verbally  infallible.  Some  might  still 
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claim  for  the  'original  copies'  of  the  Bible  an  infallible  char¬ 
acter,  but  this  view  only  begs  the  question  and  makes  such 
Christian  apologetics  more  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  sincere 
men”  (p.  121). 

Such  a  view  leaves  the  true  evangelical  Christian  in  a 
dilemma,  and  without  a  foimdation.  How  can  we  really  know 
anything  of  God  and  Christ  if  the  very  Book  which  reveals 
them  is  not  infallible  and  contains  "linguistic  errors,”  "his¬ 
torical  discrepancies,”  "antiquated  scientific  assumptions,” 
and  even  "bad  ethical  standards”?  Our  very  foundation  is 
gone  and  our  faith  rests  on  an  imtrustworthy  book. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Homrighausen  had  changed  his 
mind  and  rescinded  this  passage.  This  writer  wrote  to  him 
and  received  in  reply  an  article  which  he  had  written.  In  the 
article  he  stated  that  "I  believe  that  the  Bible  has  definite 
implications  for  science.”  He  said  nothing,  however,  about 
the  scientific  allusions  in  the  Bible  being  correct.  He  also 
said:  "The  Scriptures  contain,  present,  and  convey  the  re¬ 
demptive  word  of  God,  authoritatively,  truthfully,  and  accu¬ 
rately.  Their  presentation  of  God  and  His  will  for  our 
salvation  is  infallible  and  authoritative.  ”  Nothing  was  said, 
however,  to  the  effect  that  the  Bible  does  not  contain  linguistic 
errors,  historical  discrepancies,  antiquated  scientific  as- 
sun4>tions,  or  even  bad  ethical  standards.  Those  charges 
remained  and  to  them  was  added  a  portion  of  orthodox  state¬ 
ment— all  of  which  illustrates  the  basic  nature  of  neo¬ 
orthodoxy:  acceptance  of  the  fruits  of  rationalistic  criticism 
plus  certain  aspects  which  approach  hlatoxlc. Christianity. 

The  bearing  of  archeology  on  neo-orthodoxy  is  at  this 
very  point  significant,  for  it  is  archeology  which  shows  diat 
rationalistic  criticism  breaks  down  again  and  again,  and  that 
what  were  once  supposed  to  be  linguistic  errors  and  histori¬ 
cal  discrepancies  are  not  linguistic  errors  and  historical 
discrepancies.  Let  us  examine  some  of  thesiqpposed  linguis¬ 
tic  errors,  historical  discrepancies,  and  other  errors,  and 
see  what  light  archeological  evidence  sheds. 

Linguistic  errors.  Luke's  linguistic  error  concerning 
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Philippi:  Luke  referred  to  Philij^i  as  being  in  that  "part”  of 
Macedonia,  using  the  Greek  word  meris.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  scholar  F.  J,  A.  Hort  believed  Luke  was  wrong  in  this 
usage,  and  asserted:  "Meris  never  denotes  singly  a  region, 
province,  or  any  geographical  division  ...  it  means  a  por¬ 
tion  or  share"  (Free,  Archaeology  and  Bible  History,  p.  320). 

Archeological  discoveries  in  Egypt,  however,  showed 
that  the  colonists  there,  many  of  whom  came  from  Macedonia 
where  Philippi  was  located,  used  this  very  word  meris  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  divisions  of  the  district.  Thus  these  documents 
show  that  Luke  knew  more  about  the  geographical  terminology 
of  Macedonia  than  one  of  the  greatest  experts  on  the  Greek 
language  in  recent  times.  Scholars  now  agree  that  this  word 
meris  was  used  by  Luke  in  a  legitimate  sense  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  associated  with  Macedonia.  Archeology  corrected 
Hort  and  showed  the  accuracy  of  Luke  (ibid. ). 

Historical  discrepancies.  A  clear  example  of  an  appar¬ 
ent  historical  discrepancy  maybe  seen  in  Josiah's  going  forth 
to  stop  Pharaoh  Necho,  who  was  evidently  going  against  As¬ 
syria.  Obviously  Josiah  would  not  stop  the  Egyptian  king 
from  attacking  his  enemy,  Assyria.  Archeological  evidence, 
on  the  contrary,  showed  that  the  Egyptian  king  was  going  to 
help  the  Assyrian  king,  and  the  apparent  discrepancy  is 
clearly  answered. 

Antiquated  scientific  assumptions.  The  "firmament"  of 
Genesis  1  siq)posedly  shows  an  "antiquated  scientific  assump¬ 
tion."  Actually,  it  is  a  mistranslation,  and  the  Hebrew  rather 
implies  "expanse,"  which  the  "firmament"  really  is  (for  de¬ 
velopment,  cf.  ibid. ,  pp.  23-25). 

Bad  ethical  standards.  The  case  of  the  command  to 
drive  out  the  Canaanltes  is  often  cited  as  evidence  of  "a  God 
of  wrath  and  vengeance"  in  the  Old  Testament.  Archeologi¬ 
cal  evidence,  on  the  contrary,  shows  the  degraded  nature  of 
the  Canaanltes  and  their  religion,  and  the  need  for  them  to  be 
driven  out  (cf.  ibid. ,  p.  122). 
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Variations  ^  texts.  Homrighausen  referred  to  "thou¬ 
sands  of  variations  of  texts  which  make  it  inq)088ible  to  hold 
the  doctrine  of  a  book  verbally  infallible."  What  of  these 
"thousands  of  variations  of  texts"?  On  examination,  we  find 
that  the  largest  proportion  of  them  are  variations  in  spelling, 
and  are  no  more  of  a  variation  than  the  difference  of  many 
English  words,  such  as  splendour  and  splendor. 

One  of  the  mid -twentieth  century  archeological  discov¬ 
eries  well  illustrates  the  significance  of  variations  in  spell¬ 
ing.  The  Isaiah  manuscript,  found  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  in  a  cave,  is  approximately  one  thousand  years 
older  than  any  manuscript  of  Isaiah  known  up  to  1948.  An 
examination  of  this  Isaiah  manuscript  has  shown  many  vari¬ 
ations  between  it  and  the  manuscripts  on  which  the  King 
James  Version  is  based.  That  sounds  rather  alarming.  Just 
as  Homrighausen's  reference  to  "thousands  of  variations  of 
texts"  sounds  disconcerting.  But  let  us  make  a  complete 
analysis.  When  we  do.  we  find  that  a  fifteen-page  list  of  the 
variants  of  the  new  Isaiah  manuscript  is  made  up  of  ten  pages 
of  variations  in  spelling  only  (Burrows.  "Orthography.  Mor¬ 
phology.  and  Syntax  of  the  St.  Mark's  Isaiah  Manuscript." 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature.  68:3:195-211.  September. 
1949.  Pages  196-205  deal  entirely  with  variations  in  spelling 
only.). 

It  is  significant  that  of  all  the  variants  in  the  newly  found 
Isaiah  manuscript.  Burrows  says  that  there  is  nothing  which 
can  be  called  "a  major  addition  or  omission. "  One  receives 
quite  a  different  impression  from  the  facts  than  from  the 
implications  involved  in  a  categorical  statement  that  the 
"thousands  of  variations  of  texts"  make  it  "impossible  to  hold 
the  doctrine  of  a  book  verbally  infallible. " 

Textual  cornqption  and  textual  emendations.  The  liberal 
school  has  consistently  operated  on  the  theory  that  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  text  is  corrupt  and  inaccurate  at  numy  points,  and  that 
the  text  must  be  emended  at  many  points. 

Archeological  evidence,  however,  has  shown  that  many 
of  these  arbitrary  rearrangemcntfi  o(  the  text  are  not  war- 
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ranted  and  that  the  text  should  have  been  left  as  it  was.  As 
Albright  points  out:  "It  is  remarkable  how  many  apparent 
anomalies  in  early  Hebrew  verse,  which  have  been  explained 
away  or  emended  by  scholars,  turn  out  to  be  accurate  reflec¬ 
tions  of  Canaanite  grammatical  peculiarities"  ("The  Bible 
after  Twenty  Years  of  Archaeology, "  Religion  in  Life,  21:4: 
543,  Fall,  1952).  The  Song  of  Deborah,  while  dated  early  by 
textual  critics,  has  also  been  emended  at  many  points.  Now 
in  the  light  of  the  Ras  Shamra  material  most  emendations  of 
its  text  by  textual  critics  must  be  discarded  (ibid. ). 

In  summary,  we  see  that  the  Bible  is  shown  again  and 
again  not  to  be  composed  of  linguistic  errors,  such  as  alleged 
in  Luke*s  use  of  the  word  part,  nor  of  historical  discrepan¬ 
cies,  as  in  Josiah's  apparently  contradictory  action;  nor  of 
antiquated  scientific  assumptions,  as  in  the  supposed  case  of 
the  firmament;  nor  of  bad  ethical  standards,  as  inferred 
from  the  driving  out  of  the  Canaanites.  Nor  do  we  find  that 
textual  variation  is  such  that  one  is  in  great  doubt  as  to  the 
original  text  of  the  Bible,  but  that  rather  through  textual  study 
we  can  arrive  at  what  must  virtually  have  be^  the  origin^ 
text. 

In  concluding  his  article  on  "The  Bible  after  Twenty 
Years  of  Archaeology"  (1932-1952),  Albright  has  stated:  "In 
conclusion  we  emphasize  the  fact  that  archaeological  discov¬ 
ery  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  recent  revival  of 
interest  in  biblical  theology,  because  of  the  wealth  of  new 
material  illustrating  text  and  background  of  the  Bible.  As  the 
reader  will  have  seen  from  this  article,  new  archaeological 
material  continues  to  pour  in,  compelling  revision  of  all  past 
approaches  to  both  Old  and  New  Testament  religion.  It  be¬ 
comes  clearer  each  day  that  this  rediscovery  ot  the  Bible 
often  leads  to  a  new  evaluation  of  biblical  faith,  which  strik¬ 
ingly  resembles  the  orthodoxy  of  an  earlier  day.  Neither  an 
academic  scholasticism  nor  an  irresponsible  yo-orthodoxy 
[italics  not  in  original]  must  be  allowed  lo  divert  our  eyes 
from  the  living  faith  of  the  Bible"  (Religion  in  Life,  21:4:550, 
Fall,  1952). 


CONCLUSION 


We  have  considered  some  of  the  many  evidences  from 
archeological  and  historical  data  which  oonfirm  the  Bible  at 
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crucial  points.  We  have  seen  that  again  and  again  there  is 
lack  of  suiq[>ort  for  d&e  neo>orthodox  acceptance  of  myths  in 
the  Bible,  its  skepticism  of  the  patriarchal  records,  its  ad¬ 
herence  to  evolutionary  development  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  to  the  evolution  of  religion,  to  the  late  date  of  Mosaic 
law,  to  the  documentary  theory,  to  the  late  dating  of  many 
books  of  the  Bible,  its  acceptance  of  linguistic  errors,  his¬ 
torical  discrepancies,  antiquated  scientific  assumptions,  and 
bad  ethical  staadards. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  that  at  point  after  point 
the. Bible  is  confirmed,  both  in  minute  detail  as  well  as  in 
broad  areas,  such  as  the  confirmation  of  the  early  background 
of  the  patriarchs. 

In  view  of  all  of  this  evidence,  plus  the  evidence  from 
fulfilled  prophecy,  Christian  experience,  and  many  other 
areas,  the  Bible  believer  has  every  reason  and  every  right 
to  set  forth  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  ol  God  in  the  most 
complete  sense. 

Wheaton,  Illinois 
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THE  LAST  WORDS  OF  MOSES: 
DEUTERONOMY  33 

By  Carl  Armerding,  D.D. 

Anyone  at  all  conversant  with  the  commentaries  on  this 
chapter  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  difficulties 
in  it  which  are  not  easy  to  solve.  But  even  though  we  may 
not  be  able  to  solve  all  the  difficulties,  we  need  not  on  that 
account  miss  the  blessings  which  it  contains.  After  all,  the 
last  words  of  Moses  are  "the  blessing  wherewith  Moses,  the 
man  of  God,  blessed  the  children  of  Israel  before  his  death. " 

RELATION  TO  THE  VALEDICTORY  OF  JACOB 

In  a  previous  article  on  "The  Last  Words  of  Jacob" 
(Bibliotheca  Sacra,  112:320-29,  October-December,  1955), 
we  considered  the  valedictory  of  Jacob  as  he  commanded  his 
sons  to  gather  themselves  together  that  he  might  tell  them 
that  which  would  befall  them  "in  the  last  days. "  In  the  por¬ 
tion  now  before  us,  they  are  addressed  as  "the  sons  of  Isra¬ 
el."  When  addressed  as  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the  emphasis 
shears  to  be  on  the  natural  side  of  things.  But  when  they 
are  addressed  as  the  sons  of  Israel  we  note  quite  a  different 
emphasis.  The  valedictory  of  Jacob  was  uttered  when  the 
people  were  still  in  Egypt.  The  blessing  of  Moses  was  pro¬ 
nounced  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  entering  the  land  of 
promise.  There  is  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  The  blessing  of  Moses  has  a  background  of 
experience  which  the  valedictory  of  Jacob  could  not  have  even 
though  his  personal  experience  may,  in  a  sense,  foreshadow 
that  of  the  nation  of  which  he  was  a  patriarch. 
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William  Kelly  says  that  the  blessing  of  Moses  "is  alto¬ 
gether  in  reference  to  the  land  which  the  people  were  on  the 
point  of  entering.  ^  -This  is  perhaps  the  chief  difference  as 
con4)ared  with  Jacob's  blessing.  In  the  latter  case,  notice 
was  taken  of  the  tribes  from  the  beginning  of  their  history  to 
the  end,  and  apart  from  their  possessing  the  land  or  not; 
whereas  the  blessing  that  Moses  pronounces  here  is  in  strict¬ 
est  subordination  to  the  great  object  of  Deuteronomy  .  .  . 
Moses  does  not  therefore  show  us  historically  the  course  of 
things  as  when  Jacob  prophesied,  but  a  more  specific  bene¬ 
diction  of  the  people  in  view  of  their  place  in  relation  to  Je¬ 
hovah  in  the  land"  (William  Kelly,  Lectures  Introductory  to 
the  Pentateuch,  pp.  519-20).  "Nothing  can  exceed  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  closing  words  of  Moses;  and  they  will  assuredly 
be  fulfilled  in  the  future  brightness  and  ^ory  of  restored 
Israel"  (ibid. ,  p.  523). 

Unlike  the  blessing  of  Jacob  which  begins  with  an  address 
to  Reuben  his  fir8tit>om,  that  of  Moses  begins  with  a  majestic 
vision  of  the  Lord  coming  from  Sinai,  rising  iq)  from  Seir, 
and  shining  forth  from  Mount  Paran.  In  addition  to  the  fact 
that  the  places  here  mentioned  are  related  to  Israel,  Esau, 
and  Ishmael  respectively,  we  may  also  note  progress  in  the 
coming,  the  rising  up,  and  the  shining  forth.  It  is  the  Lord 
in  His  government  coming  from,  or  with.  His  holy  ones  and 
having  a  law  of  fire  in  His  right  hand.  The  fact  that  reference 
is  made  to  His  coming  from  Sinai  would  seem  to  connect  this 
with  the  initial  giving  of  the  law  and  all  of  the  fiery  phenom¬ 
ena,  symbols  of  His  holiness,  which  attended  that  solemn 
occasion. 

But  the  same  one  who  is  light  is  also  love  (1  John  1:5; 
4:8),  and  in  that  order.  "Yea,  he  loveth  the  peoples,  all  his 
saints  are  in  thy  hand,  and  they  sit  down  at  thy  feet;  each 
receiveth  of  thy  words"  (J.  N.  Darby's  translation).  The 
change  from  the  third  person  "his"  to  the  second  person  "thy" 
is  not  easy  to  explain.  But  we  have  a  striking  parallel  to  this 
in  Exodus  15:1-8.  In  any  case,  how  reassuring  to  note  that 
even  though  He  comes  to  them  with  a  law  of  fire  He  loves 
them  and  they  are  in  His  hand,  the  place  of  perfect  safety. 
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Moreover,  they  sit  down  at  His  feet  with  perfect  confidence. 
Just  as  Mary  did  when  the  Lord  was  here  on  earth;  and  like 
her,  each  one  receives  of  His  words.  These  are  words 
suited  to  the  needs  of  each  one.  And  they  not  only  hear  His 
words,  they  receive  them  (cf.  Mark  4:20). 

The  mediator  of  this  covenant  is  next  brought  before  us. 
Scripture  tells  us  that  the  law  "was  ordained  by  angels  in  the 
hand  of  a  mediator"  (Gal.  3:19)  and  that  mediator  was  Moses. 
"Moses  commanded  us  a  law"  and  it  became  "the  inheritance 
of  the  congpregation  of  Jacob."  Moreover,  "he  was  king  in 
Jeshurun  when  the  heads  of  the  people  and  the  tribes  were 
gathered  together. "  "Jeshurun  .  .  .  seems  to  be  used  as  an 
expression  of  particular  affection;  hence  Calmet  understands 
it  as  a  diminutive  of  the  word  Israel  .  .  .  the  Septuagint 
seem  to  have  apprehended  the  full  force  of  the  word  by  trans¬ 
lating  it  tou  egapemenou,  the  beloved  one,  the  object  of  God's 
especial  delight"  (Clarke's  Commentary,  in  loco.).  The  fact 
that  Moses  also  exercised  the  functions  of  the  priesthood  on 
occasion  makes  him  one  of  the  most  unusual  characters  in 
the  Old  Testament.  In  his  divinely  appointed  services  for 
the  Lord,  he  combined  the  offices  of  prophet,  priest,  and 
king. 

MESSAGES  TO  THE  TRIBES 

We  have  already  noticed  that  Moses  blessed  the  people 
as  the  sons  of  Israel  rather  than  as  the  sons  of  Jacob.  His 
arrangement  of  their  names  is  also  different.  Jacob  ar¬ 
ranged  them  in  three  groups;  first,  the  sons  of  Leah;  then  the 
sons  of  the  bondmaids;  and,  finally,  the  sons  of  Rachel. 
Moses  also  begins  with  the  sons  of  Leah  but  before  he  com¬ 
pletes  the  list  he  introduces  the  sons  of  Rachel,  parentheti¬ 
cally  as  it  were.  We  see  a  similar  arrangement  in  the 
naming  of  the  sons  of  the  bondmaids.  Gad  was  the  son  of 
Zilpah,  Leah's  maid.  His  name  is  followed  by  the  names  of 
the  two  sons  of  Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid.  The  list  closes  with 
the  name  of  Asher,  son  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  notice  that  iqpart  from  Reuben 
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the  names  are  grouped  in  pairs,  and  in  each  case  we  find  that 
the  natural  order  is  reversed.  We  get  an  example  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  procedure  in  Hebrews  11:32.  But  an  earlier  example  of 
the  same  is  found  in  Genesis  48:12-20  where  Jacob  is  seen 
putting  Ephraim  before  Manasseh  in  spite  of  Joseph's  pro¬ 
test.  We  are  told  that  Jacob  guided  "his  hands  wittingly"  or 
intelligently  in  blessing  the  lads.  In  other  words,  he  knew 
exactly  what  he  was  doing.  And  Moses  follows  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  in  Deuteronomy  33:17. 

The  omission  of  Simeon's  name  from  this  list  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  comment  as  well  as  speculation.  If  it 
had  been  included,  and  if  the  same  procedure  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed  which  we  have  noted  in  connection  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  other  names,  then  Simeon's  name  would  have 
headed  the  list.  The  fact  that  his  name  comes  from  a  He¬ 
brew  root  which  means  to  hear  is  suggestive.  One  may  hear 
without  being  seen  or  named.  But  "faith  oometh  by  hearing, 
and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God"  (Rom.  10:17).  And  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  faith  will  be  the  first  step  in  the  restoration  of  Israel. 
When  the  "dry  bones  hear  the  word  of  the  LORD"  (Ezek.  37: 
4),  their  national  revival  will  begin.  Until  they  are  like 
branches  "broken  off*  (Rom.  11:17-21).  And  it  may  be  that 
the  unnamed  Simeon  here  represents  them  in  this  phase  of 
their  national  history. 

Then,  just  as  life  follows  the  hearing  of  faith,  for  "they 
that  hear  shall  live"  (John  5:25),  so  now  we  find  the  prayer 
that  Reuben  may  live  and  not  die.  The  wording  of  this  prayer 
suggests  the  idea  of  never-ending  or  eternal  life.  "If  the 
casting  away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what 
shall  the  receiving  of  them  be,  but  life  from  the  dead?" 
(Rom.  11:15).  The  "fiery  law"  took  its  toll  even  in  Moses' 
day.  And  except  the  Lord  of  hosts  had  left  unto  them  a  very 
small  remnant,  they  would  have  been  like  unto  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  (Isa.  1:9;  Rom.  9:29).  Like  Reuben,  they  have 
been  diminished  and  their  men  have  been  few.  But  "Israel  as 
a  nation  is  imperishable,  in  virtue  of  the  divine  promise,  but 
the  mass  of  the  people  is  henceforth  destined  to  destruction 
because  of  the  divine  sentence  of  judgment;  and  only  -a  rem- 
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nant  which  turns  again  will  finally  propagate  Israel's  nation¬ 
ality  and  inherit  the  glorious  future"  (Franz  Delitzsch, 
Commentary  on  Isaiah,  I,  159). 

In  Judah  (v.  7)  we  hear  the  cry  of  those  who  long  to  be 
brought  again  to  their  own  people.  "Judah  .  .  .  has  been  a 
wanderer,  and  separated  from  his  people;  his  hand  has 
brought  him  no  sufficient  help,  and  his  enemies  have  been 
busy  with  him.  All  this  suits  exactly  with  what  has  long  been 
their  history,  and  predicts  the  deliverance  awaiting  them  in 
the  near  future.  No  tribal  name,  it  is  evident,  would  fill  that 
place  but  that  of  Judah,  connected  with  and  following,  as  it 
does,  that  of  Reuben"  (F.  W.  Grant,  The  Numerical  Bible, 
I,  619).  As  we  all  know,  anti-Semitism  has  used  that  par¬ 
ticular  tribe  as  its  chief  target,  separated  for  the  time  being 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation  which  is  so  often  referred  to  a  s 
"the  lost  ten  tribes."  Again  and  again  they  have  been  threat¬ 
ened  with  extinction  as  in  the  days  of  Pharoah  and  Haman, 
and  more  recently  in  the  days  of  Hitler.  But  the  same  one 
who  heard  their  sighs  and  their  groanings  then  will  hear  again 
and  He  will  deliver  them. 

But  in  order  to  deliver  them  righteously  His  own  right* 
eousness  and  holiness  must  be  vindicated.  "How  God  can 
save,  yet  righteous  be"  is  clearly  seen  in  the  section  dealing 
with  Levi  (w.  8-11).  "We  see,  then,  why  Levi  has  such  a 
special  place  in  the  blessing  of  Moses.  We  must  look  through 
the  tribe  and  its  individual  history,  to  see,  as  in  other  cases, 
the  One  through  whom  the  blessing  comes  for  Israel.  Christ 
is  plainly  the  One  with  whom  God's  Thummim  and  Urim  are, 
the  Holy  One,  proved  at  the  place  of  proof,  and  striven  with 
where  the  waters  of  life  gushed  out.  A  Moses  and  an  Aaron 
mlg^t  give  way  under  pressure,  but  not  the  One  for  whom 
they  stood"  (ibid. ). 

The  Levites  had  this  to  their  credit:  they  observed  the 
Word  of  God,  and  they  kept  His  covenant.  In  a  sense,  they 
were  worthy  disciples  of  Jehovah  in  that  they  put  His  claims 
upon  them  above  the  claims  of  all  other  relationships,  no 
matter  how  near  and  dear  they  mig^t  be  (cf.  Matt.  10:37). 
Thus  they  were  spiritually  qualified  on  the  one  hand  to  teach 
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their  brethren  the  judgments  and  the  law  of  the  Lord;  on  the 
other  hand  they  were  privileged  to  put  incense  before  Him 
and  whole  burnt  sacrifice  iq>on  His  altar.  They  had  a  minis¬ 
try  manward  as  well  as  Godward.  And  all  of  this,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  is  prophetic  of  a  day  yet  to  come.  The  section  closes 
quite  appropriately  with  a  prayer  for  blessing,  acceptance, 
and  victory. 

MESSAGES  TO  THE  SONS  OF  RACHEL 

The  portion  dealing  with  Benjamin  and  Joseph  (w.  12- 
19)  gives  us  the  blessed  results  of  all  this.  The  description 
of  Benjamin  as  given  here  stands  out  in  vivid  contrast  to  that 
given  in  Genesis  49:27.  Here  we  read:  "The  beloved  of  the 
LORD  shall  dwell  in  safety  by  him;  and  the  LORD  shall  cover 
him  all  the  day  long,  and  he  shall  dwell  between  his  shoul¬ 
ders."  Keil  and  Delitzsch  remind  us  that  "there  is  nothing 
strange  in  the  change  of  subject  in  all  three  clauses,  since  it 
is  met  with  repeatedly  even  in  plain  prose  (e.  g. ,  2  Sam.  11: 
13)."  This,  too,  is  prophetic  of  that  day  when  Israel  shall 
again  dwell  in  safety  as  "the  beloved  of  the  LORD. " 

The  main  theme  of  the  blessing  of  Joseph  is  fruitfulness, 
an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  division  of  the  valedictory 
of  Moses.  This  section  deserves  much  fuller  treatment  than 
we  can  give  it  here.  But  a  few  suggestions  which  may  be 
useful  in  further  study  of  the  subject  are  in  order. 

To  begin  with,  we  note  that  the  blessings  are  both  heav¬ 
enly  and  earthly.  But  strictly  speaking  "every  g^od  gift  and 
every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the 
Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shad¬ 
ow  of  turning"  (Jas.  1:17).  Accordingly,  "the  precious  things 
of  heaven"  are  here  connected  with  "the  deep  that  coucheth 
beneath."  In  a  similar  way,  "the  precious  fruits  broug^ht 
forth  by  the  sun"  are  linked  with  "the  precious  things  put 
forth  by  the  moon,"  suggesting  their  regular  recurrence 
whether  by  day  or  by  night. 

These  heavenly  blessing^  are  here  followed  by  earthly 
blessings  described  as  "the  chief  things  of  the  ancient  moun- 
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tains"  and  "the  precious  things  of  the  lasting  hills."  "The 
precious  things  of  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof  remind 
us  of  Psalm  24: 1  and  are  therefore  suggestive  of  the  millen¬ 
nial  reign  of  our  Lord. 

The  crowning  blessing  of  all  is  "the  good  will  of  him 
that  dwelt  in  the  bush."  The  Hebrew  word  here  used  for  bush 
is  the  same  as  that  found  in  Exodus  3:2-4.  It  is  literally  a 
thorn  bush,  reminding  us  of  the  curse  pronounced  in  Eden 
(Gen.  3:18).  It  was  out  of  the  burning  thorn  bush  that  Moses 
heard  God  say:  "I  have  surely  seen  the  affliction  of  my  peo¬ 
ple  which  are  in  Egypt  .  .  .  and  I  am  come  down  to  deliver 
them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  to  bring  them  up 
out  of  that  land  unto  a  good  land  and  a  large,  unto  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey"  (Ex.  3:7-8).  It  is  the  good  will 
of  this  one  that  is  to  "come  upon  the  head  of  Joseph,  and  upon 
the  top  of  the  head  of  him  that  was  separated  from  his  breth¬ 
ren.  "  The  reader  of  the  original  will  recognize  in  the  "sep¬ 
arated  one"  the  "Nazirite. "  And  one  has  but  to  mention  this 
to  show  how  suggestive  of  the  Messiah  and  His  reign  is  all 
that  we  have  here  in  the  blessing  of  Joseph. 

Much  of  the  foregoing  is  quite  similar  to  Jacob's  bless¬ 
ing  of  Joseph  as  given  in  Genesis  49:22-26.  But  Moses  con¬ 
cludes  his  blessing  of  Joseph  with  a  prediction  which  goes 
far  beyond  that.  Looking  ahead  to  a  day  yet  to  come  he  says: 
"His  glory  [or  "his  majesty"]  is  like  the  firstling  of  his  bul¬ 
lock,  and  his  horns  are  like  the  horns  of  unicorns:  with  them 
shall  he  push  the  people  together  to  the  ends  of  the  earth"  (v. 
17).  Consistent  with  the  scheme  of  interpretation  which  we 
have  used  thus  far,  we  can  see  in  these  words  the  ultimate 
triun[q)h  of  the  Messiah,  of  whom  Joseph  was  the  type  in  his 
day.  Nothing  like  this  ever  happened  in  Joseph's  day.  But  a 
greater  than  Joseph  is  here. 

The  introduction  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  at  this  point 
reminds  us  that  in  blessing  these  two  sons  of  Joseph  Jacob 
said:  "In  thee  shall  Israel  bless,  saying,  God  make  thee  as 
Ephraim  and  as  Manasseh:  and  he  set  Ephraim  before  Ma¬ 
nasseh"  (Gen.  48:20).  Ephraim  means  double  fruitfulness, 
and  Manasseh  means  forgetting  (cf.  Gen.  41:51-52).  The 
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fact  that  '*the  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim"  far  outnumber  "the 
thousands  of  Manasseh"  indicates  that  the  prophecy  of  Jacob 
will  be  abundantly  fulfilled  when  Messiah  "shall  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied. " 

After  the  long  parenthesis  which  deals  with  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  Rachel  the  beloved,  Moses  returns  again  to  the 
sons  of  Leah.  Zebulun,  her  sixth  son,  is  told  to  rejoice  in 
his  going  out.  If  this  is  also  prophetic,  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is,  then  we  have  here  a  preview  of  the  ministry 
of  restored  Israel  to  the  Gentiles  in  a  day  yet  to  come  (cf. 
Isa.  66:19;  Matt.  24:14).  And  since  Issachar's  name  means 
hire  or  reward  (cf.  Gen.  30:18),  we  can  see  how  appropriate 
is  the  order  of  the  names  here. 

In  the  blessing  of  these  two  brethren,  we  see  two  lines 
of  ministry.  The  one  goes  forth,  as  it  were,  with  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom.  The  other,  rejoicing  in  his  tents  or  taber¬ 
nacles,  is  presumably  engaged  in  a  ministry  which  will  com¬ 
plement  that  of  his  brother.  Together  they  will  invite  the 
peoples  (Gentiles)  to  the  mountain  where  they  offer  the  sac¬ 
rifices  of  righteousness.  The  language  here  is  so  similar 
to  that  of  Isaiah  2:2-3  and  Micah  4:1-2  that  we  are  bound  to 
conclude  that  here  also  we  have  that  which  looks  on  to  the 
millennium.  The  sacrifices  to  be  offered  then  (Ezek.  43:18 
ff. )  will  be  offered  as  memorials  of  the  infinitely  greater 
sacrifice  of  Him  who  fulfilled  them  all  in  the  offering  up  of 
Himself.  And  these  memorials  will  serve  to  keep  that  blessed 
fact  always  before  the  worshippers. 

Finally,  "the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  treasures 
hid  in  the  sand,"  show  how  that  which  is  largely  unproductive 
today  will  then  yield  its  hidden  riches,  when  all  nature  is 
brought  under  the  beneficent  sway  of  the  King  of  kings  and  the 
Lord  of  lords.  And  with  this  we  come  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  major  division  of  our  chapter. 

MESSAGES  TO  THE  SONS  OF  THE  BONDWOMEN 

The  third  division  deals  with  the  blessing  on  the  sons  of 
the  bondmaids.  It  is  arranged  according  to  the  pattern  used. 
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as  we  have  seen  in  verses  6-19,  for  the  sons  of  the  free 
women,  the  sons  of  Rachel's  maid  coming  in  between  the  sons 
of  Leah's  maid.  The  keynote  of  this  portion  is  the  execution 
of  "the  Justice  of  the  LORD,  and  his  judgments  with  Israel." 
But  it  is  evident  as  we  read  these  verses  that  it  is  not  His 
judgment  upon  Israel,  but  rather  in  their  behalf.  According¬ 
ly,  the  section  begins  with  a  note  of  praise  to  Him  who  "en- 
largeth  Gad"  (cf.  Isa.  49:19-20).  And  the  verses  which 
follow  this  show  how  it  will  be  done.  "Like  as  the  lion  and 
the  young  lion  roaring  on  his  prey  ...  so  shall  the  IX>RD  of 
hosts  come  down  to  fight  for  mount  Zion,  and  for  the  hill 
thereof"  (Isa.  31:4).  "And  he  provided  the  first  part  for  him¬ 
self,  because  there,  in  a  portion  of  the  lawgiver,  was  he 
seated."  He  Himself  had  buried  Moses  in  the  portion  of  Gad, 
and  because  of  that  it  is  here  called  the  "portion  of  the  law¬ 
giver."  When  this  is  finally  fulfilled,  the  present  dispensa¬ 
tion  will  have  ended  and  the  dispensation  of  law  will  be 
resumed.  Absolute  righteousness  will  prevail  because  "the 
sceptre  of  his  kingdom  is  a  ri^t  sceptre"  (cf.  Ps.  45:6). 

Dan,  the  son  of  Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid,  is  also  likened 
to  a  lion,  or  "a  lion's  whelp."  The  fact  that  "he  shall  leap 
from  Bashan"  leads  us  to  believe  that  here, we  have  one  who 
will  oppose  "the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. "  It  will  not  be 
the  first  time  that  opposition  to  Messiah  has  come  from  that 
quarter.  According  to  Psalm  22:12,  Bashan's  strong  ones 
beset  Him  round  as  He  hung  on  the  cross,  forsaken  of  God 
and  man.  Typical  of  these  was  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  who  was 
the  last  of  the  giants  for  which  that  land  was  noted  (Deut.  3: 
11).  Bashan  was  the  last  country  to  be  subdued  before  the 
Israelites  actually  entered  the  land  of  Canaan.  Some  com¬ 
mentators  discern  in  these  giants  types  of  the  wicked  spirits 
which  oppose  the  child  of  God  even  now  (cf.  Eph.  6:12).  In 
any  case,  we  know  that  "antichrist  shall  come"  (1  John  2:18) 
"whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth, 
and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming"  (2  Thess. 
2:8).  And  we  believe  Dan  to  be  a  type  of  that  one.  His  de¬ 
struction  prepares  the  way  for  the  satisfaction  and  the  full 
blessing  of  Jehovah  which  we  see  in  the  blessing  of  Naphtali, 
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the  son  of  Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid.  And  this  blessing  will  be 
so  full  that  he  is  commanded  to  possess  the  west  and  the 
south  in  order  to  make  room  for  it. 

Finally,  in  Asher  we  reach  a  hajqpy  climax.  These 
blessings  are  not  confined  to  that  generation.  Asher  shall 
be  blessed  with  children  for  "the  mercy  of  the  LORD  is  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  his 
righteousness  unto  children's  children”  (Ps.  103:17).  The 
fact  that  Asher  is  to  be  acceptable  to  his  brethren  may  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  is  to  be  no  feeling  against  him  because  he  was 
one  of  those  who  were  chosen  to  stand  on  mount  Ebal  to  curse 
(Deut.  27:13).  He  is  to  be  allowed  to  dip  his  foot  in  oil,  beau¬ 
tiful  figure  of  a  walk  in  the  Spirit  (Gal.  5:16).  His  shoes 
shall  be  of  iron  and  brass,  the  symbols  of  strength  and  en¬ 
durance.  And  as  his  days  so  shall  his  strength  or  rest  be. 
And  it  is  on  that  note  that  Moses  concludes  his  blessing  of 
the  sons  of  Israel. 

In  the  last  major  division  of  this  valedictory,  Moses  re¬ 
turns  to  the  same  theme  with  which  he  began,  the  one  who  is 
incomparable  in  His  glory  and  in  His  grace.  "There  is  none 
like  the  God  of  Jeshurun,  who  rideth  upon  the  heaven  in  thy 
help,  and  in  his  excellency  on  the  sky.  ”  He  is  the  eternal 
one,  the  immutable  one,  who  has  ever  been  a  refuge  of  His 
own.  And  His  never-failing  arms  are  their  constant  siqpport 
and  protection.  And  He  shall  not  only  thrust  out  the  enemy 
before  them,  but  command  his  destruction.  "Israel  shall  then 
dwell  in  safety  alone. "  His  land  will  be  known  then  as  a  land 
of  com  and  wine,  with  the  heavens  dropping  down  refreshing 
dew  iqpon  it,  thus  insuring  its  continued  freshness.  Well  may 
we  join  with  the  patriarch  in  saying:  "Happy  art  thou,  O  Isra¬ 
el;  who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  people  saved  by  the  LORD,  the 
shield  of  thy  help,  and  who  is  the  sword  of  thy  excellency!" 
And  triumphant  over  every  foe  she  may  now  enter  "the  rest 
that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God"  (Heb.  4:9). 

Wheaton,  Illinois 


THE  TRANSITION  PROBLEM  IN  ACTS 


By  Roy  L.  Aldrich,  Th.  D. 

The  Book  of  Acts  covers  an  important  transition  period 
in  Bible  history.  It  bridges  the  gap  between  the  Gospels, 
which  deal  primarily  with  the  life  and  ministry  of  Christ,  and 
the  Epistles,  which  deal  with  the  doctrine  and  service  of  the 
church.  It  is  a  vital  link  in  the  progress  of  doctrine  from 
Judaism. to  Christianity,  from  law  to  grace. 

The  first  part  of  Acts  through  chapter  12  deals  largely 
with  the  ministry  of  Peter  with  brief  references  to  others. 
He  and  his  associates  preached  entirely  to  the  Jews  until 
Philip  went  to  Samaria  and  Peter  to  the  house  of  Cornelius. 
The  official  opening  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  house 
of  Cornelius  took  place  about  seven  years  after  Pentecost. 

The  last  part  of  Acts  from  cluster  13  to  the  close  deals 
mainly  with  the  ministry  of  Paul  who  was  chosen  to  go  to  the 
Gentiles.  Wherever  he  had  opportunity  he  preached  first  to 
the  Jews,  but  his  ministry  was  most  successful  among  the 
Gentiles.  It  is  only  in  this  last  part  of  Acts  that  the  gospel 
is  seen  going  out  to  all  the  world  according  to  the  pattern 
outlined  by  the  Lord  in  Acts  1:8. 

This  transition  in  Acts,  with  its  related  problems,  has 
been  variously  explained.  Liberal  critics  maintain  that  it  is 
evidence  of  a  doctrinal  conflict  between  Peter  and  Paul. 
Ultradispensationalists  atten4)t  to  solve  the  problem  by  mak¬ 
ing  part  or  all  of  Acts  a  separate  Jewish  dispensation  distinct 
from  both  the  former  age  and  the  new  period  of  the  church. 
Most  conservatives  believe  that  the  church  and  the  new  age 
began  at  Pentecost,  but  recognize  that  the  transition  to  the 
order  and  doctrine  of  the  Epistles  took  considerable  time. 

FACTORS  REQUIRING  THE  TRANSITION 

Doubtless  the  old  age  of  Mosaic  law  came  to  an  official 
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close  with  the  crucifixion  (Col.  2:14;  Gal.  3:13).  The  new 
age  began  officially  at  Pentecost,  but  actually  a  number  of 
years  passed  before  its  permanent  outlines  were  established 
and  recognized.  Several  factors  enter  into  this  transition 
problem  and  explain  its  existence  and  necessity. 

The  first  is  the  ever-present  natural  inertia  and  resist¬ 
ance  to  change.  It  was  not  an  easy  transition  from  the  tra¬ 
ditions  and  doctrines  of  Judaism  to  the  new  light  and  ^ory  of 
grace.  The  history  of  Acts  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
abundantly  testifies  to  this  difficulty. 

A  second  factor  was  the  Scriptural  necessity  of  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel  first  to  the  Jew.  "It  was  necessary  that  the 
word  of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  you"  (Acts  13: 
46).  This  was  Paul's  inspired  explanation  of  his  ministry  to 
the  Jews  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  It  was  necessary  because  the 
promises  and  covenants  belonged  to  Israel.  Peter  at  Pente¬ 
cost  connected  the  offer  of  the  gospel  with  the  promises  made 
to  Israel  (Acts  2:39).  However,  "to  the  Jew  first"  is  not  a 
permanent  order  for  this  age,  but  only  a  necessary  step  to¬ 
ward  the  period  when  "there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew 
and  the  Greek"  (Rom.  10:12). 

Another  factor,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  preceding, 
is  that  Israel  was  promised  signs  and  wonders  in  connection 
with  the  inauguration  of  the  kingdom  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
(Joel  2:28-32).  Although  Joel's  prophecy  refers  primarily  to 
the  future  kingdom,  it  is  clear  that  it  also  has  a  definite  ref¬ 
erence  to  Pentecost.  "This  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet  Joel"  surely  means  more  than  merely  "Joel  gives  us 
an  illustration  of  this."  It  is  doii)tless  correct  to  explain  the 
miracles  in  the  early  part  of  Acts  as  continuing  signs  to  the 
Jews  (Acts  4:29-30).  Whether  or  not  there  was  a  definite 
offer  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Jews  in  Acts  may  be  debated,  but 
there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  the  signs  and  wonders 
of  the  early  chapters  cf  Acts  were  intended  to  leave  Israel 
without  excuse  for  her  unbelief  (Acts  4:14-16). 

But  not  all  the  miracles  in  Acts  can  be  explained  as  signs 
to  the  Jews.  Many  were  apostolic  in  a  broader  sense.  As 
late  as  Acts  28  Paul  is  seen  performing  miracles  among  the 
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Gentiles  on  the  island  of  Melita.  Such  miracles  were  intend* 
ed  to  authenticate  the  messenger  and  his  message  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles.  The  apostles  bridge  the  gap  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments.  It  was  therefore  fitting  and  necessary  that 
they  be  endowed  with  peculiar  authority  and  power.  Contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession,  there  have  never 
appeared  any  successors  with  apostolic  credentials. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  LIVING  BELIEVERS 

There  is  a  final  consideration  which  shows  the  need  of  a 
transition  period  and  also  explains  some  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  Acts.  It  is  simply  the  necessity  of  a  prolonged 
time  period  to  reach  all  the  living  believers  of  the  former 
age  with  the  Pentecostal  message.  This  factor  in  ffie  transi¬ 
tional  problem  has  been  strangely  overlooked.  Those  who 
note  the  problem  have  oversimplified  the  solution  by  declar¬ 
ing  that  all  believers  were  baptized  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
church  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (H.  A.  Ironside,  Acts  cl  the 
Apostles,  p.  43;  A.  C.  Gaebelein,  The  Annotated  Bible,  Vol. 
I  on  the  New  Testament,  p.  259).  The  historical  facts  are 
quite  otherwise.  Only  120  received  the  initial  baptism  at 
Pentecost.  There  is  no  record  of  any  simultaneous  coming 
or  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  individuals  or  groups  in  other 
places.  It  is  evident  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
number  of  living  believers  were  present  in  the  upper  room. 
How  many  believers  were  there  in  other  places  ?  No  exact 
number  is  given,  but  there  must  have  been  thousands.  The 
Lord  appeared  to  over  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  in  one 
postresurrection  visit  (1  Cor.  15:6).  The  ministry  of  John 
the  Baptist  was  very  popular.  Multitudes  received  his  bap¬ 
tism  (Bilark  1:4-5).  It  is  tnie  that  he  recognized  many  hypo¬ 
crites  among  them,  but  many  were  sincere  believers. 
Gabriel's  prophecy  of  the  ministry  of  John  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten:  "And  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to 
the  Lord  their  God"  (Luke  1:16).  Thousands  must  have  been 
saved  through  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  his  many  disciples. 
If  there  were  seven  thousand  in  a  faithful  remnant  in  Elijah's 
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time--a  period  of  great  apostasy— there  must  have  been 
many  more  thousands  of  believers  after  the  ministry  cf  the 
great  evangelist. 

It  is  assumed  that  regeneration  is  common  to  every  dis¬ 
pensation.  Some  have  questioned  this,  but  the  matter  is 
settled  beyond  dispute  by  the  Word  of  God.  "Except  a  man 
be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God"  (John  3:5).  It  is  clear  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  saints  were  in  the  kingdom  of  God  (cf.  Luke  13:28-29); 
therefore,  they  must  have  experienced  the  new  birth.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  demands  the  new  birth 
in  every  age  since  the  fall. 

What  happened  to  the  multitudes  of  believers  who  were 
not  with  the  120  when  the  initial  baptism  of  the  Spirit  took 
place?  J.  C.  Macaulay  suggests  that  they  were  "ideally  bap¬ 
tized"  (J.  C.  Macaulay,  A  Devotional  Commentary  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  p.  28);  but  what  is  "ideal  baptism"? 
This  only  acknowledges  the  lack  of  evidence  for  any  aptual 
Spirit  baptism  apart  from  that  experienced  by  the  120.  There 
is  no  hint  that  any  other  believers  had  a  simultaneous  Pente¬ 
costal  e}q>erience.  There  were  many  believers  in  Samaria 
before  the  preaching  of  Philip  because  the  Lord  Himself  had 
conducted  a  successful  revival  in  that  place  (John  4:39). 
However,  the  Samaritans  did  not  receive  the  Spirit  until  the 
special  ministry  of  Peter  and  John  mentioned  in  Acts  8:14-17. 

The  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
living  believers,  except  those  at  Jerusalem  in  the  upper 
room,  passed  into  the  new  dispensation  without  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  was  ministered  to  them  later  as 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  apostles  or  their  associates. 
Paul  speaks  of  one  who  had  ministered  the  Spirit  and  woi^ked 
miracles  among  the  Galatians  (Gal.  3:5). 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  conclusion  is  based  on  the 
argument  from  silence  and  this  is  acknowledged.  However, 
the  theory  that  others  in  different  geographical  locations  re¬ 
ceived  the  Spirit  at  the  time  of  the  experience  in  the  upper 
room  is  likewise  based  on  the  argument  from  silence.  But  it 
seems  strange  that  the  Scripture  should  be  silent  on  so  im- 
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portant  a  matter  if  there  were  additional  Pentecostal  experi> 
ences  in  other  places.  While  the  Scriptures  are  not  e]q)licit 
in  limiting  the  initial  baptism  to  the  120,  there  are  some 
strong  implicit  arguments  for  this  conclusion. 

One  is  that  Joel's  promise  of  the  Spirit  is  related  to 
Zion  and  Jerusalem  (Joel  2:28-32).  More  definite  is  the 
Lord's  specific  instruction  before  Pentecost  that  the  disci¬ 
ples  "should  not  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the 
promise  of  the  Father"  (Acts  1:4;  Luke  24:49).  In  harmony 
with  this,  the  preaching  of  the  new  message  with  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  was  to  begin  at  Jerusalem  (Luke  24:47;  Acts 
1:8). 

It  has  been  noted  that  there  were  mai\y  believers  in 
Christ  at  Samaria  before  the  preaching  of  Philip.  In  this 
case,  we  are  not  limited  by  the  argument  from  silence  be¬ 
cause  the  record  clearly  states  Samaria  did  not  receive  the 
Spirit  until  the  visit  of  Peter  and  John  (Acts  8:14-17).  This 
is  doubtless  a  special  case  which  is  noted  in  more  detail 
later.  However,  some  of  the  same  reasons  for  temporarily 
withholding  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Samaritans  apply  to 
all  other  locations  apart  from  Jerusalem.  God  must  show 
that  salvation  is  of  the  Jews  and  that  it  begins  at  Jerusalem 
in  fulfillment  of  prophecy  and  promise  and  thus  guard  the 
early  church  against  schism. 

With  this  background,  the  incident  recorded  in  Acts  19: 
1-7  presents  no  problems.  These  disciples  of  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  were  bom  again  before  meeting  Paul.  They  are  called 
"disciples."  However,  they  had  not  heard  the  message  of 
the  new  age  and  did  not  know  the  Spirit  had  come.  They  were 
not  baptized  by  the  Spirit  either  ideally  or  actually  before 
their  meeting  with  the  Apostle  Paul.  They  learned  the  new 
message  through  Paul  and  then  received  the  Spirit  and  spoke 
in  tongues.  Thus,  believers  who  were  converted  under  the 
ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  entered  experimentally  into  the 
blessings  and  prhileges  of  the  new  dispensatioQ  some  twenty 
years  after  Pentecost.  This  incident  is  doubtless  a  single 
sample  of  the  way  in  which  the  apostles  ministered  the  Spirit 
to  thousands  of  believers  who  passed  into  the  new  age  without 
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having  heard  of  Pentecost. 

The  story  of  Apollos  in  Acts  18:24-28  is  in  the  same 
category.  He  also  knew  only  the  message  of  John  the  Baptist 
before  his  contact  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  After  hearing 
the  full  truth  about  Christ  and  Pentecost,  he  surely  received 
the  Spirit,  although  this  is  not  mentioned.  However,  Paul's 
reference  to  the  subsequent  fruitful  ministry  of  Apollos  at 
Corinth  (1  Cor.  3:5-6)  would  indicate  that  he  had  received 
the  Spirit. 

The  pattern  of  experience  for  those  who  were  born  again 
after  Pentecost  is  that  they  received  the  Spirit  upon  believ¬ 
ing.  This  was  evidently  the  case  with  the  three  thousand  at 
Pentecost,  the  lame  man  of  Acts  3,  the  Gentiles  in  the  house 
of  Cornelius,  smd  the  thousands  of  others  who  were  saved  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  Acts.  The  fact  of  such  immediate 
baptism  is  clearly  stated  in  the  case  of  Cornelius,  hi  other 
cases,  it  is  implied  by  the  resultant  manifestation  of  a  full- 
orbed  Christian  experience.  Although  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  is  not  experimental,  as  Unger  has  so  clearly  stated 
(Merrill  F.  Unger,  The  Baptizing  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  p. 
16),  yet  the  filling  of  the  Spirit  with  its  eiq>erimental  results 
would  be  evidence  that  the  baptism  had  taken  place.  This 
was  the  basis  of  Peter's  conclusion  that  the  Gentiles  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  Spirit  (Acts  10:45-47).  The  classic  passage  on 
this  doctrine,  "For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one 
body"  (1  Cor.  12:13a),  clearly  teaches  that  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  takes  place  at  the  time  of  believing. 

The  notable  exception  to  this  pattern  is  the  experience  of 
the  Samaritans.  Peter  and  John  ministered  the  Spirit  to  them 
sometime  subsequent  to  their  initial  faith  in  Christ  (Acts  8: 
14-17).  The  reason  for  this  exception  is  not  stated,  probably 
because  it  is  so  obvious.  The  traditional  conflict  betwe^ 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  about  which  people  possessed, 
the  truth  had  to  be  settled  in  accord  with  the  Lord's  dictum, 
"Salvation  is  of  the  Jews"  (John  4:22).  The  ministration  of 
the  Spirit  by  the  official  leaders  from  Jerusalem  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  avoid  a  destructive  schism  in  the  apostolic 
church. 
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SUMMARY 

By  way  of  summary,  the  following  considerations  help  to 
clarify  the  transition  problems  of  Acts: 

1.  A  transition  period  was  necessary  to  overcome  the 
natural  psychological  resistance  to  change.  It  took  special 
revelation  to  Peter  to  convince  him  of  the  universality  of 
Christianity. 

2.  A  special  period  of  preaching  the  gospel  first  to  the 
Jew  was  necessary  to  confirm  the  promises  made  unto  the 
fathers.  The  "no  difference"  pattern  of  ministry  developed 
gradually  after  the  conversion  of  Cornelius.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  in  Acts  the  gospel  was  preached  exclusively 
to  the  Jew  first  for  about  seven  years  (Acts  11:19).  No  one 
would  argue  for  such  a  program  today. 

3.  The  signs  and  wonders  can  be  partially  explained  as 
God's  method  of  dealing  with  Israel.  That  these  public  mir¬ 
acles  were  intended  to  be  temporary  is  proved  simply  by  the 
historical  fact  that  they  were  temporary— Pentecostalism  to 
the  contrary. 

4.  The  signs  and  miracles  were  also  apostolic  in  a 
broader  sense  to  attest  the  authority  of  die  messengers  and 
their  message  for  the  new  age.  There  was  no  personal  apos¬ 
tolic  succession.  The  appearance  of  the  New  Testament  gave 
permanent  inspired  form  to  apostolic  doctrine. 

5.  A  transition  period  was  necessary  to  reach  all  living 
believers  with  the  new  message  and  its  accompanying  Pente¬ 
costal  experience.  The  inspired  historical  record  indicates 
that  only  120  believers  were  baptized  by  the  Spirit  at  His  in¬ 
itial  coming.  The  church  began  with  this  small  nucleus  out 
of  thousands  of  living  saints.  The  others  were  subsequently 
united  to  the  church  by  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  when  they 
were  contacted  by  the  apostles  or  their  associates.  Thus 
Acts  19:1-7  (the  incident  about  the  disciples  of  John)  is  a 
sample  of  the  common  experience  of  believers  who  passed 
from  one  dispensation  to  the  other  without  immediately  hear¬ 
ing  the  Pentecostal  message.  Those  who  were  saved  after 
Pentecost  received  the  Spirit  at  the  time  of  faith.  The  one 
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exception  in  the  case  of  the  Samaritan  has  be^  noted  and 
explained.  Paul's  experience  was  not  an  exception  for  it  is 
distinctly  stated  that  what  he  received  in  the  house  of  Judas 
was  a  filling  of  the  Spirit  (Acts  9:17). 

In  the  transition  period  there  was  an  interval  between 
regeneration  and  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  only  for  the  Sa¬ 
maritans  and  for  the  living  saints  who  passed  into  the  new 
age  without  immediately  hearing  of  Pentecost.  For  all  others 
since  Pentecost,  regeneration  and  Spirit  biqptism  are  simul¬ 
taneous  (1  Cor.  12:13). 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  DISPENSATIONALISM 


By  Charles  C.  Ryrie,  Th.  D.,  Ph.D. 

One  of  the  evident  features  of  the  history  of  Christian 
doctrine  Is  the  fact  that  the  church  generally  focused  its  dis¬ 
cussions  on  one  area  of  theology  at  a  time.  In  our  own  day 
the  area  is  eschatology,  and  discussions  of  eschatology  are 
being  heard  in  all  groups.  In  conservative  circles  these  dis¬ 
cussions  are  raising  questions  in  another  field- -dispensa- 
tionalism.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  liberals  are  unaware 
c£  the  growing  prominence  being  given  to  dlspensaticmalism, 
but  it  is  to  affirm  that  evangelicals  are  having  to  give  their 
attention  increasingly  to  the  dispensational  question.  This  is 
shown  by  John  Wick  Bowman's  pronouncement  that  the  Sco¬ 
field  Bible  because  of  its  dispensational  teaching  "represents 
perhaps  the  most  dangerous  heresy  currently  to  be  found 
within  Christian  circles"  ("The  Bible  and  Modem  Religions, 
n.  Dispensationalis m,"  Interpretation,  10:172,  April, 
1956). 

Recent  and  current  Interest  in  eschatology  is  only  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  increased  interest  in  dispensational  ism. 
One  ventures  to  predict  that  if  current  discussions  concern¬ 
ing  the  rapture  question  continue,  posttribulationists  will  be 
forced  to  do  more  than  just  reiterate  the  usual  arguments 
against  pretribulationism,  for  they  will  of  necessity  have  to 
reckon  with  the  entire  dispensational  approach  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  They  will  be  forced  to  deal  with  that  which  they  rec¬ 
ognize- -namely,  that  pretribulationism  is  "an  essential 
element"  in  dispensationalism  (George  E.  Ladd,  The  Blessed 
Hope,  p.  37). 

In  addition,  the  rise  of  ultradlspensationalism  has  fo- 
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cused  increased  attention  on  the  whole  question.  The  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  view  have  propagated  it  widely  and  in  doing 
so  have  accomplished  at  least  two  things.  They  have  added 
to  their  own  numbers,  and  they  have  done  those  of  us  who 
consider  ourselves  true  dispensationalists  the  service  of 
causing  us  to  present  more  detail  concerning  our  position  in 
order  that  we  may  distinguish  it  from  their  teaching. 

Too,  those  who  embrace  covenant  theology  have  contrib¬ 
uted  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  discussion 
of  dispensationalism.  The  many  individuals  and  groups  which 
follow  the  covenant  theology  tradition  will  surely  not  stand  by 
if  discussions  of  the  dispensational  question  increase  in  the 
coming  days,  and  by  that  very  participation  the  whole  matter 
will  be  brought  into  more  prominence.  Therefore,  because 
of  the  increasing  interest  in  eschatology  and  especially  In 
pretribulationism,  because  of  the  aggressiveness  of  the  ul- 
tradispensationalists,  and  because  of  the  ever-present 
protagonists  of  covenant  theology,  one  can  scarcely  agree 
with  the  idea  that  "the  trend  today  is  away  from  dispensa¬ 
tionalism- -away  from  the  Scofield  notes  ..."  ("Is  Evangel¬ 
ical  Theology  Changing?"  Christian  Life,  17:18,  March, 
1956). 

This  article  is  not  an  answer  to  anybody.  Neither  is  it 
a  redefining  of  the  dispensational  position,  for  the  author 
does  not  feel  it  needs  redefining — the  able  exponents  of  this 
and  past  generations  have  ably  defined  it.  Rather,  it  is  an 
attempt  to  state  a  basic  approach- to  the  concept  of  dispensa¬ 
tionalism,  for  it  is  felt  that  if  the  features  which  make  up 
this  approach  are  basic  enouf^,  then  die  concept  to  which 
they  lead  will  have  to  be  deemed  necessary  or  at  least  be 
given  considered  attention. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  BIBUCAL  DISTINCTIONS 

Though  the  statement  is  bold,  it  may  be  stated  without 
fear  of  controversy  that  there  is  no  interpreter  of  the  Bible 
who  does  not  recognize  the  need  for  certain  basic  distinctions 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  theological  liberal,  no  matter  how 
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much  he  speaks  of  the  Judaistic  background  of  Christianity, 
recognizes  that  Christianity  is  nevertheless  a  different  thing 
from  Judaism.  There  may  be  few  or  many  features  of  Juda¬ 
ism  which  in  his  mind  carry  over  into  Christianity,  but  still 
the  message  of  Jesus  was  something  new.  Therefore,  the 
material  of  the  Old  Testament  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  New. 

The  covenant  theologian  for  all  his  opposition  to  dispen¬ 
sationalism  also  makes  certain  rather  important  distinctions. 
In  fairness,  it  must  be  said  that  his  dispensations!  distinctions 
are  viewed  as  related  to  the  unifying  and  underlying  covenant 
of  grace.  Nevertheless,  within  his  concept  of  this  covenant 
he  does  make  some  very  basic  distinctions.  Berkhof  will 
serve  as  an  example  (Systematic  Theology,  pp.  293-301). 
After  rejecting  the  usual  dispensational  scheme  of  Biblical 
distinctions,  he  enumerates  his  own  scheme  of  dispensations 
or  administrations,  reducing  the  number  to  two- -the  Old 
Testament  dispensation  and  the  New  Testament  dispensation. 
However,  within  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  Berkhof  lists 
four  subdivisions  which,  although  he  terms  them  "stages  in 
the  revelation  of  the  covenant  of  grace, "  are  distinguishable 
enough  to  be  listed.  In  reality,  then,  he  finds  these  four  plus 
the  one  New  Testament  dispensation  or  five  periods  of  differ¬ 
ing  administrations  of  God.  Thus  the  covenant  theologian 
finds  Biblical  distinctions  a  necessary  part  of  his  theology. 

The  dispensationalist  finds  his  answer  to  the  need  for 
distinctions  in  his  dispensational  scheme.  The  word  dispen¬ 
sation  (oikonomia)  is  a  Scriptural  term  and  is  found  in  Luke 
16:2-4;  1  Corinthians  9:17;  Ephesians  1:10;  3:2,  9;  Colos- 
sians  1:25;  and  1  Timothy  1:4.  It  simply  means  an  adminis¬ 
tration  or  arrangement.  Now  the  dispensationalist  uses  the 
word  theologically  as  a  title  for  the  distinctive  administra¬ 
tions  of  God  throughout  the  entire  Bible.  For  instance,  under 
Moses  God  administered  the  world  in  a  distinctive  way; 
therefore,  he  calls  that  administration  (not  period  necessar- 
ily)  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  To  say  that  it  is  not  valid  to 
use  the  word  this  way  because  the  Bible  never  uses  it  in  spe¬ 
cific  connection  with  certain  of  the  dispensational  ists*  dis- 
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pensations  is  of  no  consequence.  Do  we  not  use  the  word 
atonement  of  the  work  of  Christ  on  the  cross  even  though  it 
is  never  used  that  way  in  the  Bible?  Certainly  freedom  must 
be  granted  to  use  a  term  theologically  vhich  may  not  be  used 
in  that  way  Biblically  as  long  as  the  theological  use  is  not 
un-Biblical. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  all  interpreters  feel  the  need  for 
distinctions.  Obviously  this  does  not  prove  that  the  dispen- 
sationalists*  distinctions  are  the  correct  ones,  but  it  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  concept  of  the  necessity  of  distinctions  is 
very  basic  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
it  shows  that  in  a  certain  sense  every  Christian  is  a  dispen- 
sationalist.  Chafer  correctly  observed  that  "any  person  is  a 
dispensationalist  who  trusts  the  blood  of  Christ  rather  than 
bringing  an  animal  sacrifice"  and  "any  person  is  a  dispensa¬ 
tionalist  who  observes  the  first  day  of  the  week  rather  than 
the  seventh"  (Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Dispensationalism,  p.  9). 
Therefore,  dispensationalism  is  based  on  a  valid  and  basic 
approach  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  necessity  for  Biblical 
distinctions . 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  HISTORY 

The  Scriptures  per  se  are  not  a  philosophy  of  history 
but  they  contain  one.  It  is  true  that  the  Bible  deals  with 
ideas,  but  with  ideas  that  are  interpretations  of  historical 
events.  This  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  historical 
events  is  the  task  of  theology,  and  it  is  a  task  that  is  not 
without  its  problems.  The  chief  problem  is  that  both  cove¬ 
nant  and  dispensational  theology  claim  to  represent  the  true 
philosc^hy  of  history  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  if  a  philosophy 
of  history  is  defined  as  "a  systematic  interpretation  of  uni¬ 
versal  history  in  accordance  with  a  principle  by  which  his¬ 
torical  events  and  successions  are  unified  and  directed 
toward  ultimate  meaning"  (Karl  Lowith,  Meaning  in  History, 
p.  1),  then  in  a  certain  sense  both  systems  of  theology  meet 
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the  basic  requirements  of  the  definition.  However,  the  way 
in  which  the  two  systems  meet  these  requirements  proves 
that  dispensationalism  alone  is  the  valid  system.  Notice  that 
the  definition  centers  in  three  things:  (1)  the  recognition  of 
"historical  events  and  successions"  or  a  proper  concept  of 
the  progpress  of  revelation;  (2)  the  unifying  principle;  and  (3) 
the  ultimate  goal  of  history.  Let  us  examine  both  systems  in 
relation  to  these  three  features. 

Concerning  the  goal  of  history,  dispensationalists  find  it 
in  the  establishment  of  the  millennial  kingdom  on  earth  while 
the  covenant  theologian  regards  it  as  the  eternal  state.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  dispensationalists  minimise  the  glory  of  the 
eternal  state,  but  it  is  to  insist  that  the  display  of  the  g^ory 
of  the  God  who  is  sovereign  in  human  history  must  be  seen  in 
the  present  heavens  and  earth  as  well  as  in  the  new  heavens 
and  earth.  This  view  of  the  realization  of  the  goal  of  history 
within  time  is  both  optimistic  and  in  accord  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  definition.  The  covenant  view,  which  sees  the 
course  of  history  continuing  the  present  struggle  between 
good  and  evil  until  terminated  by  the  beginning  of  eternity, 
obviously  does  not  have  any  goal  within  temporal  history  and 
is  therefore  pessimistic.  McClain  points  up  this  contrast 
very  clearly  when  he  says  of  the  covenant  theology:  "Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  view,  both  good  and  evil  continue  in  their  develop- 
.ment  side  by  side  through  human  history.  Then  will  come 
catastrophe  and  the  crisis  of  divine  Judgpnent,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  of  a  divine  kingdom  in  history,  but  after 
the  close  of  history.  .  .  .  Thus  history  becomes  the  prepar¬ 
atory  'vestibule*  of  eternity.  ...  It  is  a  narrow  corridor, 
cramped  and  dark,  a  kind  of  'waiting  room,'  leading  nowhere 
within  the  historical  process,  but  only  fit  to  be  abandoned  at 
last  for  an  ideal  existence  on  another  plane.  Such  a  view  of 
history  seems  unduly  pessimistic,  in  the  lig^t  of  Biblical 
revelation"  (Alva  J.  McClain,  "A  Premillennial  Philosophy 
of  History,"  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  113:113-14,  April- June, 
1956).  Thus  in  relation  to  goal  in  a  proper  philosophy  of 
history  only  dispensationalism  with  its  consummating  dispen¬ 
sation  of  the  millennium  offers  a  satisfactory  system. 
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A  second  requirement  of  a  philosophy  of  history  is  a 
proper  unifying  principle.  In  covenant  theology  the  principle 
is  the  covenant  of  grace.  This  is  the  covenant  which  it  Is 
alleged  the  Lord  made  with  man  after  the  fall  in  which  He  of¬ 
fered  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  In  short,  the  covenant 
of  grace  is  God's  plan  of  salvation,  and  therefore  the  unifying 
principle  of  covenant  theology  is  soteriological.  In  dispen- 
sationalism  the  principle  is  theological  or  perhaps  better 
eschatological,  for  the  differing  dispensations  reveal  the 
glory  of  God  as  He  shows  off  His  character  in  the  differing 
stewardships  culminating  in  history  with  the  millennial  glory. 
If  the  goal  of  history  is  the  earthly  millennium,  and  if  the 
glory  of  God  will  be  njianifested  then  in  the  personal  presence 
of  Christ  in  a  way  hitherto  unknown,  then  the  unifying  princi¬ 
ple  of  dispensationalism  may  be  said  to  be  eschatological  (if 
viewed  from  the  goal  toward  which  we  are  moving)  or  theo¬ 
logical  (if  viewed  from  the  self- revelation  of  God  in  every 
dispensation).  Although  the  dispensationalist's  principle  is 
much  broader  and  therefore  less  confining,  it  must  b  e  ad¬ 
mitted  that  this  alone  does  not  prove  it  is  the  more  valid  one. 
We  must  also  consider  the  third  part  of  our  definition  of  a 
philosophy  of  history. 

Only  dispensationalism  does  justice  to  the  proper  con¬ 
cept  of  the  progress  of  revelation.  Covenant  theology  does 
include  in  its  system  different  modes  of  administration  of  the 
covenant  of  grace  and,  although  these  modes  would  give  an 
appearance  of  an  idea  of  progressiveness  in  revelation,  in 
practice  there  is  extreme  rigidity  in  covenant  theology. 
James  Orr,  himself  a  covenant  theologian,  criticizes  the 
covenant  system  along  this  very  line:  "...  it  failed  to  seize 
the  true  idea  of  development,  and  by  an  artificial  system  of 
typology,  and  allegorising  interpretation,  sought  to  read  back 
practically  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Old.  But 
its  most  obvious  defect  was  that,  in  using  the  idea  of  the 
Covenant  as  an  exhaustive  category,  and  attempting  to  force 
into  it  the  whole  material  of  theology,  it  created  an  artificial 
scheme  which  could  only  repel  minds  desirous  of  simple  and 
natural  notions"  (James  Orr,  The  Progress  of  Dogma,  p. 
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303).  Covenant  theology,  then,  because  of  the  rigidity  of  its 
unifying  principle  of  the  covenant  of  grace  can  never  show 
within  its  system  proper  progress  of  revelation. 

Dispensationalism,  on  the  other  hand,  can  and  does  give 
proper  place  to  the  idea  of  development.  Under  the  various 
administrations  of  God  different  revelation  was  given  to  man, 
and  that  revelation  was  increasingly  progressive  in  the  scope 
of  its  content.  Though  similarities  are  present  in  various 
dispensations,  they  are  part  of  a  true  development  and  not  a 
result  of  employing  the  unifying  principle  of  the  covenant  of 
gn:*ace.  The  particular  manifestations  of  the  will  of  God  in 
each  dispensation  are  given  their  full  yet  distinctive  place  in 
the  progress  of  the  revelation  of  God  throughout  the  ages. 
Only  dispensationalism  can  cause  historical  events  and  suc¬ 
cessions  to  be  seen  in  their  own  light  and  not  to  be  reflected 
in  the  artificial  light  of  an  overall  covenant. 

Therefore,  a  correct  philosophy  of  history  with  its  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  proper  goal,  a  proper  unifying  principle, 
and  a  proper  concept  of  progress  is  best  satisfied  by  the  dis- 
pensational  system.  Like  the  approach  of  Biblical  distinc¬ 
tions,  the  approach  through  the  proper  concept  of  the 
philosophy  of  history  leads  to  dispensationalism. 

THE  NECESSITY  GF  CONSISTENT  HERMENEUTICS 

On  the  problem  of  valid  hermeneutical  principles  much 
has  been  written.  In  relation  to  the  present  discussion,  the 
question  relates  to  literal  or  allegorical  interpretation,  for 
if  literalism  is  the  valid  hermeneutical  principle  then  that  is 
an  approach  to  the  Scriptures  which  if  consistently  applied 
can  only  lead  to  dispensational  theology. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  rediscuss  the 
entire  matter  of  allegorical  and  literal  interpretation.  It 
must  suffice  to  show  that  only  dispensationalism  consistently 
employs  the  principles  of  literal  interpretation.  Covenant 
theolog^aim  are  well  known  for  their  stand  on  allegorical  in¬ 
terpretation  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  prophetic  Word, 
and  they  are  equally  well  known  for  their  amillennialism 
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which  is  only  the  natural  outcome  of  allegorizing.  Premil- 
lennialists  who  are  not  dispensationalists  also  have  to  depart 
from  literal  interpretation  at  certain  points  in  their  eschatol¬ 
ogy.  For  example,  Ladd  in  order  to  add  siQ)port  to  his 
posttribulational  view  is  forced  to  regard  the  144,000  of  Rev¬ 
elation  7  as  referring  not  to  literal  Israel  but  to  spiritual 
Israel  or  the  cHurch  (op.  cit. ,  p.  126).  Further,  he  cannot 
abide  the  dispensationalist's  idea  of  the  Jewish  character  of 
Matthew's  Gospel  (ibid. ,  pp.  133-34),  but  he  nowhere  ex¬ 
plains,  for  instance,  how  he  can  interpret  in  any  literal  way 
our  Lord's  words  of  commission  to  the  twelve  recorded  in 
Matthew  10:5-10.  Anyone  who  atten4)ts  to  interpret  literally 
this  commission  which  forbade  the  disciples  to  go  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  and  the  commission  which  commands  the  same  group  to 
go  to  the  Gentiles  (Matt.  28:19-20)  either  gives  up  in  confu¬ 
sion  or  resorts  to  spiritualizing  one  of  the  passages  or  rec¬ 
ognizes  a  dispensational  distinction.  If  literal  interpretation 
is  the  only  valid  hermeneutical  principle  and  if  it  is  consist¬ 
ently  applied  it  will  cause  one  to  be  a  dispensationalist.  As 
basic  as  one  believes  literal  interpretation  to  be,  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  he  will  of  necessity  become  a  dispensationalist. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  PROPER  DEFINITION 

The  usually  quoted  definition  of  a  dispensation  is  the  one 
that  appears  in  the  notes  of  the  Scofield  Reference  Bible:  "A 
dispensation  is  a  period  of  time  during  which  man  is  tested 
in  respect  to  obedience  to  some  specific  revelation  of  the  will 
of  God"  (p.  5).  The  usual  criticism  leveled  against  this  def¬ 
inition  is  that  it  is  not  true  to  the  meaning  of  oikonomia  since 
it  says  nothing  about  a  stewardship  and  emphasizes  the  period 
of  time  aspect.  The  criticism  may  be  somewhat  valid,  for  a 
dispensation  is  primarily  a  stewardship,  administration,  or 
arrangement  and  not  a  period  of  time.  Age  and  dispensation 
are  not  synonymous  in  meaning  even  thou^  tiiey  may  exactly 
coincide  in  history.  A  dispensation  is  basically  the  arrange¬ 
ment  involved,  not  the  time  involved;  therefore,  a  proper 
definition  must  emphasize  this. 
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In  addition,  it  is  obvious  that  dispensationalists  teach 
that  at  least  certain  features  of  certain  dispensations  over¬ 
lap.  Perhaps  that  idea  would  more  accurately  be  expressed 
by  saying  that  each  dispensation  builds  on  the  preceding  ones. 
Obviously,  that  means  that  similar  or  even  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  which  obtained  during  former  ones  are  sometimes 
included  in  the  succeeding  one.  If  a  dispensation  is  an 
arrangement  or  economy,  then  some  details  of  the  various 
arrangements  will  be  the  same.  Thus,  dispensations  super¬ 
sede  each  other  in  the  sense  of  building  on  each  other  in  line 
with  the  idea  of  progress  of  revelation  and  the  philosophy  of 
history  which  climaxes  in  an  ultimate  goal  in  time.  There¬ 
fore,  the  ideas  of  dispensations  ending,  superseding,  build¬ 
ing,  progressing,  and  having  similar  and  different  features 
must  also  be  included  in  the  definition. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  is  it  possible  to 
formulate  a  proper  definition  of  a  dispensation?  We  suggest 
this  one.  A  dispensaticm  is  a  distinguishable  economy  in  the 
outworking  of  God's  purpose.  If  one  were  describing  a  dis¬ 
pensation,  he  would  include  other  things  such  as  the  ideas  of 
testing,  failure,  and  Judgment;  but  we  are  seeking  a  defini¬ 
tion,  not  a  description.  The  definition  proposed,  though  brief 
and  perhaps  open  to  the  criticism  of  oversimplification, 
seems  sufficiently  inclusive.  In  this  theological  use  of  the 
word  economy  the  emphasis  is  put  on  the  Biblical  meaning  of 
the  word.  Economy  also  suggests  the  fact  that  certain  fea¬ 
tures  of  some  dispensations  may  be  similar.  Although  so¬ 
cialistic  and  c^italistic  economies  are  quite  different  in 
their  basic  concepts,  nevertheless  similar  functions  of  the 
economy  are  performed  in  both  systems.  Likewise,  in  the 
different  economies  of  God's  running  of  the  affairs  of  this 
world  certain  features  will  be  similar.  However,  the  word 
distinguishable  in  the  definition  points  out  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  features  which  pertain  particularly  to  each  dispen¬ 
sation  and  which  mark  it  off  as  a  different  economy.  The 
particular  features  will  distinguish,  though  the  distinguishable 
dispensation  will  not  be  dissimilar  in  all  its  particulars. 
Finally,  the  phrase  t^  outworking  ^  God's  purpose  in  the 
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definition  reminds  us  that  the  viewpoint  in  dispensationalism 
is  God's.  These  are  economies  instituted  and  brought  to 
their  purposeful  conclusion  by  God.  The  distinguishable  fea¬ 
ture  is  put  there  by  God,  and  the  purpose  is  God's. 

Using  this  definition  in  lig^t  of  the  above  explanation, 
let  us  apply  it  first  to  the  usual  dispensational  scheme  and 
second  to  the  problem  of  ultradispensationalism.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  justify  most  of  the  usual  seven  dispensations  on 
the  basis  of  this  definition.  If  one  is  a  premillennialist,  then 
the  distinguishable  economy  of  God  in  the  millennium  during 
which  Christ  is  visibly  present  is  easily  recognized.  This 
present  dispensation  whose  principal,  not  exclusive,  char¬ 
acteristic  is  grace  also  is  easily  justified  by  the  definition. 
The  same  is  apparent  with  the  Mosaic  dispensation  of  the 
law,  and  the  point  need  not  be  labored.  It  is  the  time  be¬ 
tween  the  beginning  of  creation  to  the  g^iving  of  the  law  that 
gives  rise  in  some  minds  to  the  question  of  the  validity  of  all 
the  dispensations  which  are  said  to  belong  to  that  period. 
However,  before  the  fall  of  man  the  arrangement  was  cer¬ 
tainly  dlstingulshably  different  from  that  after  the  fall.  Al¬ 
ready  we  have  accounted  for  five  dispensations:  innocence, 
whatever  name  should  be  given  to  that  which  obtained  after 
the  fall  and  to  the  time  of  Moses,  the  law,  grace,  and  the 
millennial  kingdom.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  suitable  name  to  cover  the  entire  economy  from  the  fall  to 
Moses  ought  to  make  one  examine  carefully  the  validity  of 
trying  to  view  that  entire  period  as  having  only  one  dispensa¬ 
tion  (grating  during  it.  It  should  be  £q>parent  that  up  to  the 
time  of  Abraham  God's  administration  concerned  all  nations, 
whereas  with  Abraham  He  began  to  single  out  one  nation,  and 
in  the  singling  out  He  made  a  very  distinctive  covenant  with 
Abraham.  Therefore,  the  distinguishable  characteristic,  of 
God's  dealing  with  Abraham  in  promise  seems  sufficient  to 
delineate  the  dispensation  of  promise.  The  only  question  that 
remains  is  whether  or  not  the  dispensations  cf  conscience 
and  government  are  valid.  Suppose  there  is  only  one  dispen¬ 
sation  during  this  period,  wluit  will  it  be  called?  If  there 
are  two,  what  are  the  distinguishing  features  that  justify  two? 
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The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  revelation  of 
Scripture  covering  this  long  period  is  very  brief,  but  from 
what  is  revealed  we  must  seek  an  answer.  It  seems  to  this 
writer  that  there  is  sufficient  warrant  in  God's  new  arrange¬ 
ment  for  human  government  in  the  time  of  Noah  to  distinguish 
a  dispensation  at  that  time  (cf.  Gen.  9:6  with  4:15).  If  this 
be  agreed  with,  then  there  are  seven  dispensations,  and  one 
must  admit  that  the  more  one  studies  in  the  light  of  a  basic 
definition  the  conclusion  is  that  there  are  seven  dispensa¬ 
tions.  It  seems  to  be  somewhat  fashionable  these  days  to 
avoid  this  conclusion  or  at  least  to  minimize  the  earlier  dis¬ 
pensations,  but  if  one  has  a  consistently  workable  definition 
and  if  one  applies  it  throughout  all  history,  then  it  seems 
hard  not  to  conclude  that  there  are  seven. 

But  what  of  the  ultradispensationalists  who  insist  on  di¬ 
viding  the  present  economy  of  grace?  Is  something dlstin- 
guishably  different  being  done  since  Paul  that  was  not  done 
from  Pentecost  to  Paul  ?  (It  matters  little  for  purposes  of 
this  discussion  whether  the  ultradispensationalists'  dispen¬ 
sation  of  grace  or  of  the  church  begins  in  Acts  9,  13,  or  28. 
The  point  is  that  a  separate  dispensation  is  made  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  church  and  of  the  Pauline  church.)  What  the  ultradispen- 
sationalist  fails  to  recognize  is  that  the  distinguishableness 
of  a  dispensation  is  related  to  what  God  is  doing,  not  to  what 
He  reveals  at  the  time.  It  is  certainly  true  that  within  the 
scope  of  any  dispensation  there  is  progressive  revelation, 
and  in  the  present  one  it  is  obvious  that  not  all  of  what  God 
was  going  to  do  was  revealed  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  These 
are  economies  of  6od,  not  of  man,  and  we  determine  the 
limits  of  a  dispensation  not  by  what  any  one  person  within 
that  dispensation  understood  but  by  what  we  may  understand 
now  from  the  completed  revelation  of  the  Word.  Actually  we 
today  are  in  a  better  position  to  understand  than  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  themselves.  Ultradlspensatioaalists 
fail  to  recognize  the  difference  between  the  progress  of  doc¬ 
trine  as  it  was  during  the  time  of  revelation  and  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  it  in  the  writings  of  the  Scripture.  On  this  point 
Bernard  has  well  observed  that  "there  would  be  a  difference 
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between  the  actual  course  of  some  important  enterprise— say 
of  a  military  campaign,  for  instance — and  the  abbreviated 
narrative,  the  selected  documents,  and  the  well-considered 
arrangement,  by  which  its  conductor  mi^t  make  the  plan  ^ind 
execution  of  it  clear  to  others.  In  such  a  case  the  man  who 
read  would  have  a  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  mind  of 
the  actor  and  the  author  than  the  man  who  saw;  he  would  have 
the  whole  course  of  things  mapped  out  for  him  on  the  true 
principles  of  order"  (Thomas  Dehany  Bernard,  The  Progress 
of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament,  p.  35).  The  distinguish¬ 
able  feature  of  this  economy  is  the  formation  of  the  church 
which  is  His  body.  This  is  the  work  of  God;  therefore,  the 
question  which  decides  the  beginning  of  this  dispensation  is. 
When  did  God  begin  to  do  this?  not.  When  did  man  understand 
it?  Only  by  consulting  the  con4>leted  revelation  can  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  God  began  to  do  this  work  on  the  Day  of  Pente¬ 
cost  (Acts  1:5;  11:15-16;  1  Cor.  12:13;  Col.  1:18),  and 
therefore  whether  Peter  and  the  others  understood  it  then 
does  not  determine  the  beginning  of  the  dispensation.  The 
distinguishable  feature  of  this  dispensation  is  the  formation 
of  the  church,  and  since  that  began  at  Pentecost  there  has 
been  only  one  economy  since  that  day.  The  ultradispensa- 
tionalist  can  offer  only  the  distinguishing  feature  of  a  Jewish 
church  as  over  against  a  Gentile  church  which  is  the  body  of 
Christ,  but  such  a  distinction  has  no  validity  since  there  are 
Jews  in  today's  Gentile  church  and  since  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  first  occurred  at  Pentecost.  Thus  the  same  economy 
has  been  operative  since  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 

We  have  tried  to  show  in  this  brief  discussion  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  dispensational  theology.  It  is  based  on  the  valid  neces¬ 
sity  for  Biblical  distinctions,  it  alone  most  fully  satisfies  a 
proper  philosophy  of  history,  onlydispensatlonalism  provides 
the  key  to  consistent  literalism,  and  properly  defined  it  be¬ 
comes  the  only  valid  system  of  Biblical  interpretation. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  UFE 

By  Kenneth  L.  Pike,  Ph.D. 

SLOTS  AND  CLASSES  IN  THE  HIERARCHICAL 
STRUCTURE  OF  BEHAVIOR 

Language !  Prime  symbolic  device  for  creation  of  con¬ 
ceptual  structures  building  the  heart  of  living  I  What  would  a 
man  be  without  his  language- -stripped  of  his  verbalized 
thouj^ts,  plans,  dreams,  conversations,  morals,  or  sins, 
even? 

What  are  the  underlying  characteristics  of  a  particular 
language  which  allow  it  to  serve  as  the  carrier  of  so  much  of 
a  man's  personality?  What  grammatical  facts  are  part  of 
every  language  as  a  reflex  of  the  innate  nature  of  man?  How 
are  these  features  related  to  other  characteristics  of  human 
behavior  of  a  nonlanguage  kind?  The  existence  of  an  emic 
system  in  man's  speech  and  action  we,  for  our  part,  are 
ready  to  grant — but  what  are  some  of  the  principles  of  this 
system  applicable  universally,  and  how  are  the  details  for  a 
particular  language  to  be  determined  ? 

SLOT  AND  CLASS 

We  will  find  in  every  language,  we  believe,  (1)  small, 
minimal  units  of  sound,  i.e. ,  phonemes,  (2)  minimal  units 
of  vocabulary,  i.e.,  morphemes,  and  (3)  minimal  units  oi 
grammatical  function  comprised  of  a  class  of  morphemes  (or 
of  mor  ph e  me  s  and  morpheme  sequences)  in  a  particular 
functional  slot  in  a  grammatical  structure,  i.  e. ,  gramemes. 
The  first  two  of  these  units  have  been  handled  by  descriptive 
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linguists  for  some  decades;  the  third  I  have  recently  intro¬ 
duced  to  bring  together  in  unitary  form  a  number  of  well- 
known  phenomena. 

The  procedure  for  identifying  gramemes  requires  the 
prior  or  simultaneous  identification  of  some  lexical  units  or 
their  borders.  In  order  to  locate  lexical  units,  to  identify 
their  borders,  to  separate  one  from  another,  it  is  necessary 
to  find  two  or  more  expressions  (1)  whose  general  meaning 
is  known  through  gesture  or  through  translation,  and  (2)  which 
have  some  part  (a)  of  tiietr  meanlng^and  some  part  (b)  of 
their  sound  sequences  in  common.  The  part  of  sound  and 
meaning  held  in  common  is  roughly  seen  to  be  a  (sinqile  or 
complex)  lexical  element.  Compare:  YesterdayJohncameto 
thehouse  with  Isawtheboyasherantothehouse;  here,  if  the 
over -all  meaning  of  the  sentences  were  known  to  a  foreign 
speaker,  the  part  tothehouse  could  be  identified  by  him.  Yet 
this  part  is  complex.  Before  its  separate  morphemes — the 
smallest  lexical  parts — could  be  determined,  other  contras¬ 
tive  e3q)ressions  would  have  to  be  found.  Thus  the  added 
sentence  YesterdayJohncamefromthehouse  would  allow  from 
and  to  to  be  identified,  whereas  the  added  sentence 
Isawtheboyasherantoahouse  would  allow  the  foreign  learner  to 
determine  where  the  left  off  and  house  began,  and  which  of 
the  two  came  first  in  the  sequence. 

Language,  however,  is  not  conq)rised  of  miscellaneous 
sequences  of  morphemes  and  words,  but  of  sequences  of 
words  and  morphemes  within  a  set  of  structures.  Compare 
the  sentences:  John  came  home;  Bill  came  home;  Joe  came 
home;  etc.  The  words  John,  Bill,  and  Joe  do  not  occur  hap¬ 
hazardly  in  the  sequence.  Rather  one  of  them  replaces  the 
other;  one  substitutes  for  the  other  in  that  particular  sentence 
structure.  Each  of  these  words  has  the  same  functional  re¬ 
lation  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence  as  any  of  the  others  does. 
Each  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  each  is  the  actor  in 
the  event  recorded. 

These  facts  make  John,  Bill,  and  Joe  members  of  a 
distribution  class  of  morphemes.  This  distribution  class  of 
morphemes,  like  other  distribution  classes  of  morphemes. 
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has  members  which  are  ai^ropriate  to  at  least  one  particular 
slot  in  a  linguistic  structure.  Bill  appropriately  comes  in  the 
English  subject-as-actor  slot,  just  as  John  and  Joe  do.  It  is 
such  a  shared  potential  for  occurrence — and  only  such  a  po¬ 
tential — which  unites  morphemes  or  words  into  a  distribution 
class. 

Slot  and  distribution  class,  therefore,  are  related  pro- 
ceduraily  and  in  language  theory,  since  only  by  observing 
morphemes  substituting  for  one  another  in  a  particular  func¬ 
tional  slot  can  a  distribution  class  be  determined.  Similarly, 
functional  slots  are  determinable  only  by  observing  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  various  substituted  morphemes  in  a  sentence 
structure.  No  distribution  class  is  comprised  of  a  group  of 
words  unless  they  occur  as  alternate  fillers  oi  some  particu¬ 
lar  functional  slot  or  slots.  And  no  functional  slots  occur 
excepting  within  a  system  where  distribution  classes  are  the 
concrete  fillers  of  these  slots. 

It  is  this  reciprocal  characterizing  of  slot  and  class 
which  in  part  has  led  me  to  postulate  the  new  unit  grameme 
which  is  set  up  to  accommodate  slot  and  class  features  as 
characteristics  of  the  unit.  Thus,  for  example,  the  subject- 
as -actor  grameme  would  contain  as  relevant  characteristics 
both  the  morpheme  class  which  has  John,  Bill,  Joe  among 
its  members,  and  the  functional  sub ject-as -actor  slot. 

Bfany'dlMcult  problems  arise  as  one  attempts  to  develop 
and  test  this  approach.  Only  a  few  of  them  can.  profitably  be 
mentioned  in  this  general  lecture,  however.  As  one  sample, 
we  inquire:  How  does  one  distinguish  between  a  distribution 
class  and  a  grameme  if  a  grameme  has  a  manifesting  distri¬ 
bution  class  as  one  of  its  essential  characteristics?  The  re¬ 
ply:  A  particular  distribution  class  may  be  one  component  of 
aeveraLdistinct  gramemes,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  forces 
the  separate  treatment  of  the  two  kinds  of  units.  The  class 
containing  the  words  John,  Bill,  Joe,  for  example,  manifests 
not  only  the  subject-as -actor  grameme,  but  the  object 
grameme  (in  1  saw  Bill;  I  saw  Joe),  or  the  subject-as-goal 
grameme  (in  John  was  hurt;  Joe  was  hurt),  or  a  grameme  in 
ive  it  to  Bill;  1  gave  .it  to  Joe. 
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If  now  we  look  more  closely  at  the  implication  of  distri¬ 
bution  classes,  we  begin  to  see  that  some  of  these  lead  to, 
or  con^)romise,  basic  class  groupings  which  underlie  our 
traditional  parts  of  speech.  From  language  to  language 
groupings  into  distribution  classes  differ,  and  hence  the  lists 
of  parts  of  speech  differ.  It  is  a  serious  empirical  error  to 
assume  that  our  Indo-European  parts  of  speech  are  universal 
throughout  the  world — an  error  which  too  easily  leads  to  a 
philosophical  one  concerning  basic  categories  of  human 
thought. 

In  Mixtec  of  Mexico,  for  example,  a  certain  small  dis¬ 
tribution  class  of  words  may  be  translated  by  English  prepo¬ 
sitions.  But  this  set  of  words  is  merely  a  selected  groiq)  of 
quite  normal  nouns.  The  English  phrase  on  the  table  is  in 
Mixtec  paralleled,  for  exan^)le,  by  the  phrase  face  table,  in 
which  the  noun  face  is  filling  a  functional  slot  where  the 
structural  position — not  thenoim  by  itself  as  such — helps  sig¬ 
nal  that  relationship,  and  an  object  face  is  not  in  view.  In 
many  languages  of  the  Philippines,  in  a  manner  even  more 
surprising  to  us,  there  are  no  noun  stems  distinct  from  verb 
stems.  Stems  are  neutral,  and  may  occur  in  functional  slots 
of  various  types.  In  one  set  of  slots  these  stems  serve  by 
themselves  as  subjects,  or  objects,  and  are  translatable  by 
English  nouns.  In  other  structural  slots,  especially  before 
certain  affixes,  they  are  translatable  English  verbs. 

Yet  with  this  great  flexibility  of  types  of  distribution 
classes,  certain  general  limits  seem  to  be  set.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  even  in  those  Philippine  languages  where  some  scholars 
affirm  there  are  no  nouns  or  verbs  or  adjectives  as  such, 
nevertheless  these  neutral  ntems,  when  in  various  structural 
groiq>ings,  result  in  morpheme  sequences  which  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  called  noun  phrases  or  verb  phrases.  Note  the 
work  of  Leonard  Bloomfield,  "Tagalog  Texts  with  Grammat¬ 
ical  Analysis"  (University  of  Illinois  Studies  in  Language  and 
Literature  3,  Nos.  2-4,  1917),  and  an  ui4)ti>lished  paper  of 
Howard  McKaughan,  "Some  Overt  Relation  Markers  in  Mara- 
nao, "  read  to  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America,  Ann  Arbor, 
July,  1956.  Much  more  work  needs  to  be  done  before  the 
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limits  of  such  conceptual  groupings  are  adequately  charted. 

HIERARCHICAL  STRUCTURE 

Out  of  the  slot  and  class  relation  there  develops  another 
concept  of  great  in^rtance — the  concept  of  hierarchical 
structuring  of  speech.  In  reference  to  lexical  units,  this  is 
a  pyramiding  of  small  forms  into  larger  lexical  forms.  Two 
or  more  morphemes  may  constitute  a  single  larger  unit,  such 
as  a  morphemically  complex  word  (words,  defined  crudely 
here,  after  Bloomfield,  as  minimal  free  forms — the  smallest 
forms  which  can  normally  be  found  by  themselves  as  utter¬ 
ances).  Two  or  more  words  may  constitute  a  phrase- -which 
is  most  easily  seen  to  constitute  a  lexical  unit  when  it  has  a 
special,  idiomatic  meaning  not  predictable  from  its  parts,  as 
in  step  on  the  gas.  Two  phrases  may  unite  in  a  larger 
phrase,  or  clause,  clauses  into  larger  sentence  units,  sen¬ 
tences  into  paragraphs,  paragraphs  into  unit  speeches — or 
sonnets- -and  so  on. 

Similarly,  as  regards  units  of  sound,  phonemes  group 
into  syllables,  syllables  into  stress  groiqM,  stress  groups 
into  pause  groups,  pause  groups  into  breath  groups,  several 
breath  groups  may  combine  into  oratorical  periods,  and  so 
on. 

In  reference  to  functional  slot-class  units,  hierarchical 
structuring  is  seen  in  two  forms.  In  the  first  place,  two 
gramemes  in  sequence  may  combine  in  a  larger  structure, 
as  a  sub Ject-as -actor  grameme  and  a  predicate  grameme 
may  make  up  a  particular  clause  type  (note  that  the  type  is  in 
view,  not  a  specific,  individual  clause,  which  would  be  a 
member  of  the  lexical  hierarchy  manifesting  the  type).  On 
the  other  hand,  a  simple  grameme  such  as  suhject-as -actor 
may  have  hierarchical  expansions  of  its  manifesting  forms, 
without  losing  its  simple  subject-as-actor  fimction:  John  in 
John  came  home  may  be  replaced  by  Big  John,  or  by  the  es¬ 
sentially  complex  the  box  (one  cannot  say  The  came  home), 
or  the  man  who  used  to  live  here,  and  so  on. 

If  now  we  turn  to  nonverbal  behavior  we  find  that  a  sim- 
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ilar  hierarchical  structuring  of  nonverbal  behavior  is  made 
possible  by  the  slot  and  class  arrangement  of  the  structuring 
of  that  nonverbal  behavior.  Every  person,  because  of  the 
culture  in  which  he  participates,  is  presented  with  a  class  of 
alternative  actions  to  the  various  situation  types  (functional 
slots)  encoimtered  in  that  culture.  The  hierarchical  ordering 
of  these  structural  slots  and  the  classes  of  events  which  may 
fill  them  constitute  the  structure  of  the  behavior  pattern  of 
that  culture. 

When  we  extrapolate  further,  and  speculate  that  we  may 
eventually  find  a  comparable  hierarchical  slot-class  struc¬ 
turing  of  our  perception  of  the  products  of  behavior  and  of  the 
perception  of  objects  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  personality 
structure,  we  find  that  the  universe  as  a  whole  is  seen  to  be 
patterned,  ordered,  and  to  some  degp*ee  intelligible  to  us  in 
such  a  slot-class  hierarchical  framework  of  reference.  Even 
though  this  model  of  the  universe  may  be  drastically  incom¬ 
plete  or  askew,  it  may  provide  insights  along  the  road  to  a 
later,  more  complete  understanding  of  the  world. 

SOVEREIGNTY- -NEVERTHELESS  I  UVE 

If  we  grant  for  the  moment  the  scientific  empirical  va¬ 
lidity  of  slot,  distribution  class,  and  hierarchy  in  behavioral 
study,  how  can  these  facts  serve  to  illuminate- -not  toprove-- 
Christian  principles  known  from  the  Scriptures?  The  one  cf 
greatest  fascination  to  me:  God  is  sovereign,  in  a  hierarchi¬ 
cally  ordered  world.  His  will.  His  plan  is  at  the  top,  with 
our  stubborn  but  yielded  wills  on  a  lower  layer  of  being, 
somehow  enfolded  within  His  larger  will.  "I  am  crucified 
with  Christ:  nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
in  me"  (Gal.  2:20).  Here,  if  we  use  a  linguistic  model  for 
explanatory  purposes,  we  do  not  have  a  deadlocH,  with  two 
equal  but  opposite  truths  and  wills  clashing  head-on.  Rather 
the  will  of  God  and  of  man  may  be  viewed  as  on  different 
levels  of  the  hierarchical  structure,  a  layering  within  a  lay¬ 
ering.  A  sentence  may  carry  an  over -all  meaning  which  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  separate  meanings  of  the  individual 
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words  in  it.  An  included  double  negative  may  even  result  in 
positive  total  meaning — as  somehow  God  is  arranging  to  work 
our  individual,  sometimes  rebellious,  lives  into  a  meaning¬ 
ful  and  beautiful  poem  oi  His  reconstructive  power.  In  this 
poem  we,  the  separate  parts,  get  value,  truth,  and  even  ex¬ 
istence  only  as  related  to  the  larger  whole. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  seeing  how  God's  will  and  our  wills 
can  both  be  genuine  without  leading  to  a  contradiction.  Our 
figure  of  speech — the  validity  of  both  within  separate  layers 
of  a  hierarchy  of  layers — can  be  made  further  explicit  by  a 
somewhat  different  illustration  of  layerings.  I  recall  that 
one  day  I  looked  out  of  a  store  window  and  saw,  beyond  a  line 
of  parked  cars,  two  automobiles  sqpproaching  each  other  rap¬ 
idly,  head-on.  They  were  going  to  crash.  Suddenly,  how¬ 
ever,  they  flowed  into  one  another,  fused,  and  then  separated, 
going  in  opposite  directions  with  no  noise  or  jar.  Perceptu¬ 
ally,  for  me,  they  had  been  approaching  on  the  same  track, 
the  same  layer.  On  that  perceptual  track  there  was  no  room 
to  pass — yet  they  did  not  bump.  My  depth  perception  played 
me  tricks.  It  failed  to  show  that  they  were  approaching  one 
another  in  separate  lanes.  So,  it  seems  to  me,  some  of  our 
paradoxes  are  caused  by  our  inability,  from  our  viewpoint, 
to  see  the  structural  layerings  within  which  truths  such  as 
these  can  be  simultaneously  valid. 

We  cannot  see,  at  this  point  in  time,  all  the  structural 
components  relevant  to  our  detecting  or  understanding  many 
large  segpnents  of  God's  design  in  His  treatment  of  us.  We 
believe,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  a  pattern  in  the  whole— 
a  pattern  which  we  could  appreciate  if  we  could  see  all  its 
various  parts  and  functional  structures.  No  part,  however, 
has  ultimate  meaning  apart  from  the  whole  design.  Just  as 
any  word  eventually  has  meaning  only  because  it  has  been 
used  as  part  of  numerous  larger  structures,  in  various  con¬ 
texts  and  layerings  of  contexts. 

So  far,  we  are  able  to  see  only  the  "earth  layer"  of  God's 
plan- -a  part  which  often  makes  no  sense,  since  some  of  its 
meaningfulness  must  come  from  beyond  this  limited  earth 
context,  from  the  future,  from  a  context  as  yet  unknown  to  us 
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even  though  foreshadowed  in  revelation.  God  promises, 
however,  that  some  day  we  shall  see  the  pattern,  the  struc¬ 
ture,  the  design,  the  whole.  At  that  time  our  eyes  will  be 
opened  in  a  new  spiritual  depth  perception  and  we  shall  see 
wholly.  This,  I  suggest,  is  something  at  what  Paul  meant 
when  he  said:  "For  now  we  see  through  a  fi^ass,  darkly;  but 
then  face  to  face:  now  I  know  in  part;  but  then  shall  I  know 
even  as  also  I  am  known"  (1  Cor.  13:12).  Then,  in  Christ, 
who  becomes  the  whole  context  of  our  lives — He  who  Himself 
is  the  whole,  the  linguistic  "A  to  Z,"  "the  alpha  and  the  ome¬ 
ga,  the  beginning  and  the  end"  (Rev.  1:8) — we,  the  many, 
will  retain  our  manyness  but  be  united  in  one  hierarchically 
tight  ordered  unit.  Then  will  be  fulfilled  Christ's  prayer: 
"Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  those  whom  thou 
hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are.  .  .  .  That 
they  all  may  be  one;  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in 
thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us"  (John  17:11,  21). 

Santa  Ana,  California 

(Series  to  be  continued 
in  the  October  -December ,  1957,  Number) 
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FOUR  NEW  BOOKS  ON  THE  RAPTURE 


IS  THE  RAPTURE  NEXT?  By  Leon  J.  Wood.  Zondervan 

Publishing  House,  Qrand  Rapids,  1956.  120  pp.  $2.00. 

Written  by  the  professor  of  Old  Testament  as  a  result  of 
study  by  a  group  of  faculty  members  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Bs^tist  Theological  Seminary  and  Bible  Institute,  this  volume 
affirms  the  pretribulation  rapture  view.  The  plan  of  the 
book  is  very  simple.  The  author  first  discusses  the  passages 
of  Scripture  which  supply  the  stronger  reasons  for  saying  that 
the  rapture  will  precede  the  tribulation.  Then  he  studies 
those  passages  which  posttribulationists  generally  use  to 
support  their  viewpoint  and  concludes  that  they  do  not  in  re¬ 
ality  contradict  the  first  group  of  passages.  In  other  words, 
he  concludes  that  the  "yes'*  passages  say  yes  very  clearly 
and  the  "no"  passages  do  not  really  say  i^.  The  "yes"  pas¬ 
sages  discussed  are  those  relating  to  the  tiHbulation  itself, 
those  related  to  the  doctrine  of  imminency,  and  pertinent 
sections  in  1  and  2  Thessalonians.  The  "no"  passages  in¬ 
clude  those  connected  with  the  concept  of  the  "end,"  the 
Olivet  Discourse,  and  Old  and  New  Testament  teaching  on 
the  resurrection. 

The  procedure  of  the  book  has  obviously  determined  the 
slant  of  its  contents;  that  is,  the  slant  is  Biblical  rather  than 
theological,  and  in  large  measure  the  work  is  a  discussion 
of  various  interpretatioiis  of  the  specific  Scriptures  involved 
in  the  question.  In  many  respects  this  approach  is  desirable, 
for  it  will  undoubtedly  commend  the  book  to  the  interest  of  a 
larger  circle  of  Christians.  The  straightforward  simplicity* 
of  both  procedure  and  discussion  makes  this  a  book  which 
one  can  readily  put  into  anyone's  hands.  There  is  one  area, 
however,  which  this  approach  does  not  touch,  and  that  is  die 
relation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  to  the  pretribulation 
rapture.  The  author  deals  with  it  somewhat  on  pages  20-28, 
but  much  more  could  be  made  of  ecclesiology  as  a  doctrine 
and  its  bearing  on  the  question.  This  would  of  course  involve 
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dispensationalism  which,  though  not  deliberately  avoided  in 
the  book,  is  not  prominent.  Possibly  this  could  be  because 
of  a  publisher's  request  rather  than  an  author's  choice,  but 
someone  needs  to  point  out  clearly  that  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  there  is  so  much  posttribulational  premillen- 
nialism  abroad  today  is  simply  that  there  has  been  an 
abandonment  of  dispensational  premillennialism. 

All  of  the  discussions  of  specific  Scripture  passages  are 
extremely  fair.  Although  the  author  has  not  attempted  to 
document  the  arguments  of  either  side  from  their  literature, 
he  has  stated  them  fairly  and  summarized  them  accurately 
and  in  many  cases  with  helpful  conciseness.  The  discussion 
of  Revelation  3:10  struck  the  reviewer  as  being  particularly 
well  put.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  felt  that  there  might  have 
been  more  detail  given  concerning  the  identification  of  the 
Restrainer  in  2  Thessalonians  2.  Wood  follows  Schuyler 
English's  suggestion  that  apostasia  means  departure  in  2 
Thessalonians  2:3  and  thus  is  a  reference  to  the  rapture.  His 
argument  from  the  context  is  very  convincing. 

This  book  is  highly  commended  as  a  straightforward 
Scriptural  defense  of  pretribulationism.  Some  will  say  that 
it  is  not  complete,  but  for  its  purpose  and  audience  this  could 
scarcely  ever  be  a  serious  objection.  The  only  incomplete¬ 
ness  is  its  lack  of  Scripture  index.  Otherwise,  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  fill  a  need  for  a  large  number  of  believers  which 
more  technical  or  more  expoisive  books  will  not  meet. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

KEPT  FROM  THE  HOUR.  By  Gerald  B.  Stanton.  Zondervan 

Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  1956.  320  pp.  $4.95. 

In  a  day  when  one  of  the  burning  issues  in  the  realm  of 
Biblical  study  and  theology  is  the  question  cf  the  time  of  the 
rapture  in  relation  to  the  tribulation,  the  appearance  of  a 
systematic  study  of  the  rapture  in  Biblical  prophecy  is  im¬ 
portant.  The  facts  that  this  work  thoroughly  organizes  the 
teaching  of  Scripture  on  this  important  subject,  that  it  care¬ 
fully  considers  and  answers  the  criticisms  and  objections  of 
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those  who  hold  divergent  views,  and  that  it  presents  a  clear 
and  concise  apologetic  for  the  pretribulation  rapture  doctrine 
make  it  of  special  importance. 

The  first  major  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  the  bases  of  pretribulationism.  After  showing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  rapture  question  in  modern  theology  and  Bible 
study,  the  author  presents  a  thorou^^  study  of  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  tribulation,  tracing  it  through  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  showing  the  true  nature,  character,  and 
purpose  of  this  period.  Since  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
for  the  pretribulation  rapture  view  arises  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  tribulation,  the  author  has  done  well  to  consider  this 
first  so  as  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  later  discussion. 

The  author  then  examines  Matthew  24,  contrasting  the 
revelation  contained  in  the  Olivet  Discourse  with  the  teaching 
of  Paul  in  1  Thess&lonians  4.  He  shows  that  the  Olivet  Dis¬ 
course  is  Jewish  in  scope  and  in  details  of  revelation,  and 
differs  essentially  from  the  program  revealed  in  the  epistles. 
Consequently,  the  posttribulation  rapturist  cannot  rightly 
plSce  the  church  in  the  events  of  the  Olivet  Discourse.  Since 
posttribulation  rapturism  depends  much  on  Matthew  24,  it  is 
important  to  be  able  to  interpret  this  portion  correctly. 
Closely  related  to  this  line  of  argument  is  the  author's  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  in  which  he 
shows  that  this  period  is  related  to  CSod's  program  for  Israel. 
Then  he  deals  with  the  problems  of  the  relation  of  the  church 
to  it.  Here  again  the  author  is  basing  his  pretribulationism 
on  a  true  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  to  offset 
the  false  positions  which  place  the  church  in  that  era  that 
was  designed  for  Israel. 

One  of  the  complex  problems  in  Biblical  interpretation 
is  that  of  the  identify  of  ^e  Restrainer  in  2  Thessalonians  2. 
The  author  shows  the  fallacies  of  many  of  the  current  inter¬ 
pretations.  He  gives  reasons  to  sui^rt  the  view  that  the 
Restrainer  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  ceases  His  restraining 
ministry  prior  to  the  tribulation  at  the  time  of  the  translation 
of  the  church. 

Both  posttribulationism  and  midtribulationism  seek  to 
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deny  the  doctrine  of  the  imminent  return  of  Christ.  Careful 
examination  is  given  to  the  doctrine  of  imminency  in  the 
Scripture  and  in  early  church  history.  The  purpose  is  to 
support  the  doctrine  of  imminency  and  to  show  that  this  doc¬ 
trine  is  consistent  only  with  the  pretribulation  rapture 
position. 

The  final  great  area  through  which  pretribulationism  is 
defended  is  that  of  hermeneutics.  The  literal  method  of  in¬ 
terpretation  is  examined  and  defended.  Then  it  is  shown 
that  diis  method  necessitates  the  pretribulation  return  of 
Christ.  An  extended  appendix  is  added  which  deals  with  the 
principles  of  interpretation  in  the  field  of  prophecy. 

The  second  major  section  of  the  work  deals  with  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  alternative  views  of  the  rapture — the  partial 
rapture  view,  the  midtribulation  rapture  view,  and  the  post¬ 
tribulation  rapture  view.  The  essential  arguments  of  these 
positions  are  examined,  their  errors  and  misinterpretations 
are  shown,  and  their  arguments  refuted.  The  distinctions 
between  the  rapture  and  the  revelation  are  indicated  before  a 
final  word  is  givoi  concerning  the  practical  value  of  the  pre¬ 
tribulation  rapture  view  in  the  life  of  the  believer. 

Stanton's  work  is  a  major  contribution  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  important  doctrine  of  the  rapture.  He  has  dealt 
carefully  with  the  major  areas  of  prophetic  study  bearing  on 
the  rapture  question.  While  not  giving  an  exhaustive  list  of 
reasons  for  holding  to  Hie  pretribulatlon  rapture,  he  has 
treated  the  major  bases  on  which  the  position  rests.  Fur¬ 
ther,  he  has  gdven  a  thorough  treatment  to  the  opposing  views, 
showing  their  bases  of  interpretation  and  giving  a  careful 
refutation  to  their  arguments.  His  grasp  of  these  theories 
comes  from  a  study  of  Hie  writers  who  hold  these  divergent 
positions.  A  valuable  feature  of  this  work  is  that  it  arranges 
the  pertinent  teadiings  of  Scripture  into  a  unified  doctrine. 

This  volume  will  take  a  large  place  in  the  field  of  doc¬ 
trine  related  to  the  riqiture  quesHon,  and  it  is  highly  com¬ 
mended  to  all  who  seek  a  systematic  and  Biblical  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  time  of  Hie  rapture. 


J.  D.  Pentecost 
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HAS  CHRIST’S  RETURN  TWO  STAGES?  By  Norman  F.  Douty. 

Pageant  Press,  Inc.,  New  York,  1957.  127  pp.  $2.50. 

Described  on  the  Jacket  as  "comprehensive  in  scope  and 
scholarly  in  approach, "  this  posttribulational  volume,  it  is 
claimed,  "systematically  demolishes  the  Pre-tribulationist 
theory. "  Readers  may  not  all  concur  in  this  evaluation,  but 
the  author  obviously  has  this  goal  in  view. 

Treatment  of  the  ^subject  begins  with  a  plea  for  toleration 
on  the  rapture  question  in  which  the  dispute  is  described  as 
''minor"  rather  than  "major"  (p.  5).  A  high  view  of  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  assumed  and  in  all  major  es¬ 
sentials  of  the  Christian  faith  the  treatment  is  from  the 
evangelical  point  of  view.  The  debate  also  appeals  pre¬ 
eminently  to  the  Scriptures  rather  than  to  other  sources, 
which  is  commendable. 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  this  volume,  that  the  author 
is  a  crusader  for  posttribulationism  and  holds  that  pretribu- 
lationism  is  utterly  without  reasonable  or  Scriptural  basis. 
He  does  not  once  concede,  for  instance,  that  posttribulational 
Interpretation  has  its  own  exegetical  problems. 

The  main  purpose  d  the  book  is  stated  in  chapter  one 
to  be  the  refutation  of  the  teachings  cf  C.  I.  Scofield  on  pre- 
tribulationism,  a  somewhat  limited  objective  in  view  of 
Scofield's  comparatively  brief  treatment  of  this  subject. 
After  a  brief  statement  of  the  main  tenets  of  pretribulation- 
ism  in  chapter  two,  a  definition  is  given  of  what  is  considered 
the  crux  of  the  matter  in  chapter  three.  In  contrast  to  the 
Scofield  position,  represented  as  teaching  that  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  deal  only  with  kingdom  truth,  the  author  takes  a  po¬ 
sition  at  the  opposite  extreme,  namely,  that  the  entire 
teaching  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  specifically  for  the  church. 
Hence,  it  follows  that  the  end  of  the  age  described  in  Matthew 
13  and  Matthew  24-25  can  only  mean  the  end  of  the  church 
age,  which  therefore  closes  after  the  gpreat  tribulation.  The 
coming  of  Christ  and  the  rapture  of  the  church,  then,  must 
be  posttribulational. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  author  has  put  his  finger  on 
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an  important  point  and,  if  his  sweeping  assumption  is  right, 
there  is  little  need  for  further  argument.  Most  expositors, 
however,  whether  pretribulational  or  not,  would  hesitate  to 
apply  all  the  Synoptic  material  directly  to  the  church.  The 
word  church  does  not  occur  in  either  Matthew  13  or  Matthew 
24-25.  Most  conten^wrary  pretribulationists  do  not  find  any 
maition  of  the  rs^ture,  i.e. ,  a  translation  of  living  saints, 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  either.  While  it  is  generally  held  that 
portions  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  deal  with  the  interadvent 
age,  as  for  instance  Matthew  13  and  Matthew  24-25,  it  is 
quite  another  matter  to  assert  that  the  church  age  itself  is 
specifically  in  view. 

The  church  as  the  body  of  Christ  composed  of  true  be¬ 
lievers  in  this  present  age  is  not  identical  to  the  kingdom  a£ 
heaven  as  presented  in  Matthew  13.  Scofield  and  others  find 
the  church  within  this  kingdom  as  a  part  but  not  constituting 
the  whole.  It  of  course  has  long  been  conceded  by  pretribu¬ 
lationists  that  their  point  of  view  rests  on  distinguishing  Is¬ 
rael  from  the  church,  contrasting  the  present  age  with  the 
millennial  age,  and  distinguishing  God's  purpose  for  the 
church  as  the  body  of  Christ  from  His  purpose  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  in  its  mystery  character  as  in  Matthew  13. 
This  is  true  even  though  most  pretribulationists  find  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  of  Matthew  13  as  contemporaneous  to  the 
church  until  the  time  of  the  rapture.  It  will  be  clear  to  all 
students  of  the  rapture  question  that  Douty  is  attempting  to 
settle  the  whole  issue  by  a  major  assumption  which  is  given 
very  weak  support  in  his  treatment. 

After  introducing  his  basic  assumption  for  the  case  of 
posttribulationism.  the  author  reviews  briefly  the  usual  post- 
tribulational  arguments  based  on  terms  like  "the  end  of  die 
age, "  "appearing, "  "parousia, "  "the  day, "  "the  revelation, " 
etc.  Readers  of  Reese's  The  Approaching  Advent  ^  Christ 
will  recognize  most  of  this  material  as  a  condensed  restate¬ 
ment. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  author's  chapter  entitled 
"Regarding  Immlnency, "  in  which  he  claims  that  any  unful¬ 
filled  prophecy  relating  to  any  msirfier  of  the  church  is  an 
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obstacle  to  the  doctrine  of  imminency.  He  goes  beyond  the 
usual  reference  to  Peter,  to  predictions  about  the  works  ci 
apostles  in  general,  and  to  prqphecies  of  the  church  age. 
Though  these  have  often  been  answered  by  pretribulatlonists, 
in  some  respects  it  is  his  best  chapter. 

The  concluding  chapter  dwells  on  the  historical  argu> 
ment,  that  the  early  church  fathers  were  posttrlbulational. 
He  explains  the  doctrine  of  imminency  in  the  early  fathers 
by  their  belief  that  they  were  already  in  the  great  tribulation. 
It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  author  that  if  some  ot  the 
early  fathers  were  wrong  about  being  already  in  the  tribula¬ 
tion  they  may  have  been  wrong  also  about  their  posttribula- 
tionism.  The  historical  argument  at  best  is  inconclusive  as 
posttrlbulationists  like  Ladd  are  often  willing  to  admit.  Many 
of  the  details  of  prophetic  interpretation  are  not  at  all  clear 
in  the  early  church  and  certainly  pretribulatlonists  should  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  their  point  of  view  is  pre-eminently 
based  on  Scripture  rather  than  upon  the  history  of  the  church. 
Douty  is  to  be  commended,  however,  on  the  fact  that  he  puts 
the  historical  argument  last,  after  the  presentation  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  arguments,  instead  of  giving  it  first  place  as  most 
posttrlbulationists  do. 

Though  the  author  has  achieved  a  reasonable  restatement 
of  posttribulationlsm,  there  are  some  startling  omissions. 
There  is  no  discussion  of  the  two  principal  passages  on  the 
rapture,  namely,  1  Corinthians  15:51-52  and  1  Thessalonians 
4:13-18.  This  is  truly  remarkable  in  a  book  that  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  present  the  Scriptural  arguments  relative  to  the  rapture. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  pretribulational  arguments 
will  also  find  that  the  author  does  not  attempt  to  state  or  an¬ 
swer  pretribulatlonlsm  as  a  whole  and  is  particularly  weak 
in  recent  developments  in  pretribulatlonlsm.  Most  of  his 
arguments  restate  the  discussion  which  has  been  going  on  for 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Some  of  the  pivotal  argu¬ 
ments  for  pretribulationism  upon  which  contemporary  pre¬ 
tribulatlonists  put  so  much  stress  are  not  even  mentioned, 
much  less  refuted. 

There  are  a  number  cf  other  deficiencies  for  any  well- 
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rounded  presentation.  Ididtribulationism  and  the  partial- 
rapture  view  are  not  discussed.  There  is  no  index  to 
Scriptures  used  so  that  it  is  impossible  without  minute  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  text  to  discover  his  point  of  view  on  major 
Scriptures.  The  author  reveals  a  lack  of  objectivity  in  his 
discussion  when  he  lists  twenty-five  works  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  posttribulational.  while  omitting  entirely  any  listing 
of  pretribulational  works.  One  can  only  conclude  that  he 
wants  his  readers  to  examine  posttribulational  writings  only. 
He  does  include,  however,  the  partial -rapturist  work  of 
G.  H.  Lang  with  hearty  approbation  as  if  Lang  were  a  post- 
tribulationlst. 

The  documentation  of  quotations  is  frequently  inadequate; 
paraphrasing  seems  to  be  the  norm  instead  of  giving  exact 
quotations.  He  often  refers  mysteriously  to  authors  and 
attempts  refutation  of  their  positions  without  giving  either 
the  author's  name  or  the  title  of  the  book  to  which  he  is  re¬ 
ferring.  Omitted  also  is  any  word  of  recognition  of  permis¬ 
sion  to  make  quotations. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  may  be  characterized  as  a 
presentation  of  standard  posttribulaticmlsm.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  it  is  not  a  systematic  or  conq)rehen8ive 
presentation  of  the  entire  field.  Posttribulationlsts,  however, 
who  want  to  look  at  only  one  side  of  the  rapture  question  will 
find  in  this  volume  a  restatement  d  their  position. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  RAPTURE  QUESTION.  By  John  F.  Walvoord.  Dunham 

Publishing  Company,  Findlay,  Ohio,  1957.  204  pp.  $3.00. 

This  is  a  most  welcome  contribution  to  the  growing  lit¬ 
erature  on  the  important  subject  of  the  precise  time  of  the 
rapture  of  the  church.  Two  important  recent  bboks  have 
done  a  cogent  job  on  these  themes.  George  E.  Ladd  has  pre¬ 
sented  in  The  Blessed  Hope  the  posttribulation  rapture  view 
as  objectively  and  ably  as  any  book  which  has  been  written  in 
its  favor,  and  Gerald  Stanton  has  done  some  exceUent  re¬ 
search  and  clear  blinking  in  his  presentation  (Kept  From  the 
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Hour)  of  the  pretribulational  side  of  this  question.  Students 
of  the  Word  will  welcome  the  assistance  of  these  able  men  in 
a  field  which  has  too  oft3n  been  more  hindered  than  helped  by 
incomplete,  hurried,  axtd  inaccurate  pamphlets  on  a  theme 
that  demands  the  best  scholarship  and  the  most  careful 
thinking. 

However,  in  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  Walvoord's 
most  recent  book  gives  the  most  satisfactory  coverage  oi 
this  theme  which  has  thus  far  been  written.  It  need  hardly  be 
stated  to  readers  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  that  Walvoord's  excel¬ 
lent  argument  favors  the  pretribulational  rapture  view. 

Some  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  this  reviewer  to  his 
conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  Walvoord's  book  are  noted  in 
the  paragraphs  following. 

The  Rapture  Question  frankly  faces  all  the  issues.  As 
Walvoord  pointed  out  in  his  review  of  Ladd's  book  (Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra,  113:289-307,  October,  1956),  the  latter  treats 
"once  over  lightly"  or  ignores  some  key  passages  and  argu¬ 
ments  used  by  pretribulationists.  The  Rapture  Question 
meets  every  major  point  and  most  minor  points  suggested  by 
key  writers  on  posttribulationism,  such  as  Ladd,  Reese, 
Cameroun,  MacPherson,  etc. 

The  Rapture  Question  is  noteworthy  for  its  remarkable 
succinctness.  All  preachers  and  most  writers  would  do  well 
to  emulate  Walvoord's  style  of  clipped  sufficiency.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  covered  and  one  wishes  often  that  more  had  been  said, 
but  the  argument  keeps  moving  and  at  the  end  of  a  chapter 
one  has  no  feeling  of  loose  ends  or  missed  points.  This  is 
far  superior  to  the  tediousness  with  which  many  write,  cov¬ 
ering  less  in  more  >irords. 

The  Rapture  Question  is  valuable  in  its  wide  coverage. 
The  positive  evidence  for  the  support  of  pretribulationism, 
direct  or  underlying,  is  presented  in  the  first  nine  chapters, 
entitled  respectively:  "The  Promise  of  His  Coming,"  "The 
Meaning  of  the  Church, "  "The  Tribulation, "  "Historical  and 
Hermeneutical  Basis  of  Pretribulationism, "  "The  Nature  of 
the  Tribulation  an  Argument  for  Pretribulationism,"  "The 
Imminenoy  of  the  Return  of  Christ, "  "The  Work  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit  in  This  Age. "  "The  Necessity  of  Intervening  Events." 
and  "The  Translation  and  the  Second  Coming  Contrasted." 
This  positive  presentation  is  followed  by  adequate  chapters 
on  "The  Partial  Rapture  Theory,"  "Posttribulationism. " 
"Midtribulationism. "  and  a  summary  of  the  positive  argu¬ 
ments  under  "Fifty  Arguments  for  Pretribulationlsm. " 

The  Rapture  Question  is  blessed  with  clarity  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  exactness  of  terminology.  Some  of  the  best  writers 
on  both  sides  are  guilty  at  times  of  using  language  loosely, 
or  of  failing  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  other  man's  expression. 
Some  writers  seem  to  be  imaware  of  the  existence  or  force 
of  things  which  have  been  said  by  opponents  of  their  view. 
Readers  of  Walvoord  require  no  glossary,  sense  the  clarity 
of  the  unfolding  argument,  and  need  rarely  to  review  a  sen¬ 
tence  ora  paragrsqph  to  follow  its  force.  This  is  good  writing 
because  it  is  exact  writing. 

In  close  connection  with  the  above.  The  Rapture  Question 
is  signally  free  from  inflammatory  material.  The  hig^st 
level  of  courtesy  is  uniformly  maintained  toward  all  views 
cited.  This  is  more  so  than  in  any  book  this  reviewer  has 
covered  in  this  field.  One  does  not  get  the  feeling  of  innuendo 
at  any  point,  such  as  occasionally  crept  into  Ladd's  generally 
gracious  book,  as.  for  example,  in  his  tracing  of  the  pre- 
tribulational  idea  to  Tregelles'  charge  that  Darby  obtained 
the  cue  from  a  spirit's  utterance  through  Edward  Irving,  cir¬ 
ca  1826.  Such  statements  as  this,  and  the  inqplication  that 
opponents  are  imwilling  to  accept  Scripture's  evidence  are 
unworthy  approaches  which  Walvoord  avoids. 

The-  Rapture  Question  is  to  be  commended  for  its  mod¬ 
esty.  Again  and  again  where  Walvoord  must  have  felt  he  had 
made  a  case,  he  states  the  point  with  considerable  restraint, 
refreshing  lack  of  dogmatism,  and  occasional  admission  that 
the  matter  could  be  viewed  differently,  thou^  he 'prefers  the 
solution  he  suggested.  We  evangelicals  could  all  improve 
here. 

At  the  same  time,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  Walvoord 
does  sincerely  have  a  real  conviction  that  his  thesis  is  cor¬ 
rect.  He  argues  valiantly,  winsomely,  concessively,  urgent- 
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ly,  and  frankly,  but  he  argues.  He  is  not  content  merely  to 
review  the  field  and  invite  the  reader  to  pick  his  own  conclu¬ 
sion.  He  feels  he  is  rig^t  and  says  so,  but  conviction  and 
fairness  of  s^proach  walk  side  by  side. 

Of  the  many  excellent  chapters  in  the  positive  section, 
the  first  two  chapters  seemed  most  potent  to  this  reviewer. 
Walvoord  correctly  sees  that  there  is  no  need  talking  about 
whether  the  church  goes  through  the  tribulation  until  we  have 
decided  what  the  church  is  and  what  it  is  not.  He  brings  the 
issue  clearly  to  the  fore  in  the  words:  "It  is  therefore  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  rapture  question  is  determined  more  by 
ecclesiology  than  eschatology"  (p.  16).  Too  many  have  as¬ 
sumed  their  ecclesiology  and  then  used  their  assumptions  to 
bolster  their  eschatology.  The  careful  spadework  of  pages 
1-40  produces  a  worthy  harvest  in  the  remaining  160.  Par¬ 
ticularly  convincing  is  the  definitive  sketch  of  the  four  uses 
of  the  word  ecclesia  and  the  demonstration  that  neither  the 
Septuagint  usage  nor  the  oft-asserted  Hebrew  parallels  is  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  distinctive  group  the  New  Testament  identifies 
as  the  body  of  Christ  destined  to  be  cau^t  iq)  to  Himself  be¬ 
fore  the  period  c£  wrath. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  public  reception  will  lead  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  edition.  This  would  be  the  occasion  to  supply  two  very 
serious  omissions,  namely,  an  anq>le  index  and  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy.  (An  index  of  Scripture  references  is  already  included. ) 
The  fact  that  books  quoted  are  uniformly  and  properly  cred¬ 
ited  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  does  not  remove  this  fault. 

'  Also,  since  the  material  covered  is  so  vast,  an  index  of  sub¬ 
jects,  names,  technical  terms,  root  words,  and  the  synonyms 
of  many  words  commonly  used  in  discussion  of  these  themes 
would  prove  of  tremendous  value  not  only  to  the  average 
reader,  but  to  those  scholars  of  oiq>osite  views  who  need  to 
be  oriented  in  this  important  field  of  investigation. 

C.  E.  Mason,  Jr. 
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OUR  REASONABLE  FAITH.  By 

Herman  Bavinck.  Eerdmans 

Publishing  Company,  Grand 

Rapids,  1956.  568  pp.  $6.95. 

L.  S.  Chafer  used  to  tell  his 
students  that  they  ought  to  read  at 
least  one  theology  every  year. 
This  is  good  advice  for  would-be 
theologians  and  ministers  and,  for 
any  who  might  be  trying  to  follow 
it,  Bavinck's  work  would  be  a  very 
worth-while  one  for  this  year. 
The  author,  who  was  professor  of 
theology  in  the  Free  University  of 
Amsterdam,  writes  in  the  tradition 
of  Calvin  and  Reformed  theology. 
Thus  all  will  not  agree  with  his 
views  on  the  covenants  or  on  es¬ 
chatology.  However,  the  work  is 
built  on  the  inspiration  and  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Scriptures  and  is  replete 
with  references  to  the  Word.  The 
writing  is  warm,  for  the  author 
frequently  relates  the  truth  he  is 
discussing  to  the  life  to  be  lived. 
The  reader  will  benefit  also  from 
the  many  references  and  discus¬ 
sions  of  matters  of  historical 
backgrounds  which  are  generally 
lacking  in  w or  ks  on  systematic 
theology.  This  English  translaticm 
is  of  the  digest  of  the  author's 
four -volume  Reformed  Dogmatics. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
the  publisher  did  not  see  to  it  that 
subject  and  Scripture  indexes  were 
added  to  the  volume.  This  lack 
certainly  limits  the  usefulness  of 


this  book  as  a  reference  work. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

CHRIST  AND  HIS  CHURCH.  By 
Anders  Nygren.  Translated  by 
Alan  Carlsten.  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1956. 
125  pp.  $2.50. 

Anders  Nygren,  the  famous 
bishop  of  Lund,  Sweden,  presents 
in  six  chiq>ters  his  analysis  of  the 
problem  of  ecumenicity.  His  point 
of  view  is  that  the  contenq>orary 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  iq)- 
proach  to  ecumenicity  tends  to 
divide  rather  than  unite  Christen¬ 
dom.  To  him  die  premier  ^proach 
is  throuc^  the  concept  of  the  in¬ 
herent  unity  of  the  church.  Central 
to  his  thesis  is  the  idea  that  the 
prevailing  Jewish  Messianic  ex¬ 
pectation  was  essentially  an  error 
which  Christ  sought  to  correct  in 
His  revelation  of  the  true  unity  of 
the  church. 

From  the  stanc^ioint  of  Biblical 
conservative  theology,  Nygren  is 
guilty  of  both  dieological  and  defin¬ 
itive  error.  There  is  constant 
confusion  of  the  organized  church 
as  such  in  the  world  with  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  body  of  Christ.  Nygren  ap¬ 
proaches,  widiout  ever  grasping, 
the  evangelical  point  of  view.  He 
is  unwilling  to  face  the  fact  that  a 
large  area  of  modem  Christian 
professi(»  is  in  fact  not  Christian 
at  all.  The  central  feature  of  his 
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own  theology,  the  divine  attribute 
ci  love,  likewise  glosses  over  di¬ 
visive  theological  differences  which 
not  only  divide  the  organized 
church,  but  actually  distingiiish 
within  it  the  true  body  of  believers 
from  those  who  do  not  know  Christ 
in  salvation.  Nygren  is  right  that 
the  church- -the  body  of  Christ — is 
already  a  unity.  He  is  wrong  that 
this  can  ever  be  a  true  basis  for 
the  ecumenical  movement. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

ESSAYS  PHILOSOPHICAL  AND 
THEOLOGICAL.  By  Rudolf 
Bultmann.  Translated  by  James 
C.  G.  Greig.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1955.  337 
H>.  $4.75. 

In  this  volume  in  characteristic 
Bultmann  style  are  discussed  such 
issues  as  natural  revelation,  hu- 
numism  and  Christianity,  prophecy 
and  fulfillment,  the  problem  of 
hermeneutics,  and  die  Christolog- 
ical  confession  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches.  The  essays 
selected  are  from  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  of  Glauben  und  Verstenhen. 
As  an  adherent  of  the  left  wing  of 
liberalism  in  Europe,  it  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  author  in  raising  the 
question  (relative  to  the  confession 
of  the  World  Council)  of  whether 
Jesus  Christ  is  God  to  answer,  "I 
don't  knowl"  (p.  273).  He  claims 
that  neither  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
nor  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  is 
Christ  uniformly  regarded  as  God. 
He  concludes:  "Only  in  the  'deu- 
tero-pauline*  literature  do  we  find 
such  passages:  and  moreover  the 
interpretation  of  them  is  disputed" 
(p.  275).  The  essays  are  of  inter¬ 


est  mostly  as  representative  of 
contemporary  European  liberalism 
and  are  remote  to  conservative. 
Biblical  theology. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

NEW  ESSAYS  IN  PHILOSOPHICAL 
THEOLOGY.  Antony  Flew  and 
Alasdair  MacIntyre,  editors. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1955.  274  pp.  $4.75. 

Twenty-two  papers  by  sixteen 
different  philosc^hers  in  Great 
Britain  are  combined  in  this  sym¬ 
posium.  The  contributors  are  in 
the  lineage  oi  the  now  defunct  pos¬ 
itivistic  school  of  theology,  thou^ 
diey  feel  the  label  1  s  unjustified. 
According  to  the  preface:  "One 
Editor  is  a  Christian  and  one  is 
not*  while  the  contributors  and  con¬ 
tributions  are  likewise  divided  just 
about  equally"  (p.  ix).  The  some¬ 
what  agnostic  approach  to  theology 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  treatment 
of  such  important  chapters  as  "Can 
God's  Existence  Be  Disproved?" 
"Theology  and  Falsification,"  and 
in  die  denial  of  the  omnipotence  of 
God  (chiq>.  Vm),  creation  (chap. 
IX)  and  miracles  (chap.  Xm).  The 
volume  is  a  living  monument  to 
extreme  liberalism  and  unbelief. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

AN  EXISTENTIALIST  THEOLOGY. 
By  John  MacQuarrie.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York, 
1955.  252  pp.  $3.75. 

Essentially  an  analysis  of  the 
influence  of  Heidegger  upon  Bult¬ 
mann,  this  work  attempts  to  com¬ 
pute  the  results  in  Bultmann's 
concept  of  the  Christian  gospel,  h 
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the  main,  the  philosophy  of  exist¬ 
ence  is  the  theme  of  the  book  as  it 
relates  to  Biblical  interpretation. 
Non-Christian  existence  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  "inauthentic  and  fallen," 
while  Christian  life  is  claimed  to 
be  "authentic  existence."  While 
somewhat  tangent  to  extreme  lib¬ 
eralism  in  theology,  the  treatment 
is  predominantly  pbilosophic. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

FAITH,  REASON,  AND  EXIST¬ 
ENCE.  By  John  Hutchison. 

Oxford  University  Press,  New 

York,  1956.  306  pp.  $4.50. 

The  iR4)act  of  the  theology  of 
existence,  related  as  it  is  to  the 
neo-orthodox  movement  in  theolo¬ 
gy,  has  had  a  tremendous  effect 
upon  the  traditional  approach  to 
philosophy  of  religion.  The  author, 
who  is  professor  of  religion  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  attempts  to 
state  the  new  perspective  in  this 
volume  which  is  designed  as  a 
textbook  for  introduction  to  the 
field  of  philosophy  of  religion. 
Generally  speaking,  the  point  cf 
view  is  somewhat  to  the  left  of 
neo-orthodoxy,  but  similar  to  that 
of  Reinhold  Niebuhr  and  Paul  Til¬ 
lich.  The  author  states  frankly: 
"I  have  no  desire  to  hide  my  own 
sympathy  and  affiliation  with  the 
new  ways  of  theology."  Like  all 
other  attempts  to  erect  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  religion  upon  religious  ex¬ 
perience,  reason,  and  philosophy 
in  general,  this  work  falls  far  short 
of  the  Biblical  point  of  view  as  in¬ 
terpreted  by  conservative  theolo¬ 
gians,  but  is  useful  as  a  tool  to 
understand  what  is  behind  much  of 
contemporary  theological 
thou^t. 

J.  F,  Walvoord 


SUBJECT  AND  OBJECT  IN  MOD¬ 
ERN  THEOLOGY.  By  James 
Brown.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1955.  211 
pp.  $3.75. 

The  author,  who  is  minister  of 
Colmonell,  Ayrshire,  attempts  to 
view  modem  theology  from  the 
perspective  of  the  subjective - 
objective  i^roach.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  difficult  philosophical 
discussion  was  presented  as  the 
Croall  Lectures  at  the  University 
of  Edinburg  in  1953.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  begins  by  tracing  the  origin 
of  subject  and  object  terminology 
to  Kantian  epistemology.  He  finds 
this  has  altered  the  modem  scene 
throu^  Kierkegaard,  Martin  Bu¬ 
ber,  and  Barth.  For  those  desir- 
ingscholarly  background  to 
contemporary  crisis  theology,  this 
will  make  a  contribution. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  GRACE  IN  THE 
THEOLOGY  OF  KARL  BARTH. 
By  G.  C.  Berkouwer.  Eerd- 
mans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  195  6.  414pp. 
$4.95. 

Paradoxically  the  influence  of 
Karl  Barth  seems  to  be  having 
more  effect  in  America  today  than 
it  is  having  on  tiie  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  fact  makes  the  English 
translatioa  of  Professor  Berkou- 
wer's  work  all  the  more  important. 
The  author,  who  Is  professor  of 
systematic  theology  at  the  Free 
University  of  Amsterdam,  calls 
this  volume  an  introductioa  and 
critical  ^ipraisal  of  Barth's  the¬ 
ology.  As  an  Introduction  to  the 
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thought  of  Karl  Barth,  it  exhibits 
careful  exposition  of  his  work. 
Barth's  writings  are  not  easy  to 
follow,  but  Berkouwer  has  done  a 
masterful  job  in  reproducing  the 
thought  of  Barth.  However,  this 
is  not  a  oon4)lete  systematizing  of 
Barth's  theology,  for  that  is  not 
the  author's  purpose;  nevertheless, 
the  reader  will  find  in  what  Ber¬ 
kouwer  does  treat  of  Barth  clear 
statements  of  the  latter's  thouf^t. 
The  book  would  be  valuable  if  this 
were  its  only  merit. 

In  his  critical  appraisal,  Ber¬ 
kouwer  discusses  the  trluix4)h  of 
grace  as  the  principal  theme  of 
Barthlanism.  He  shows  that  ba¬ 
sically  this  theme  has  been  contin¬ 
uous  in  Barth's  works  through  the 
years  and  that  in  reality  Barth's 
theology  has  not  changed  in  this 
basic  motif.  In  presenting  this 
theme  the  authm:  i^;^ralses  Barth's 
answers  to  such  questions  as:  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  triumph?  Over 
what  is  the  triumph?  and  What  are 
the  means  of  the  triumph?  In  crit¬ 
icizing  Barth,  Berkouwer  points 
out  that  Barth's  answers  in  reality 
make  sin  nonexistent,  the  gospel 
needless,  anduniversalismloglcal. 
Barth,  dt  course,  would  not  admit 
these  conclusions,  but  Berkouwer 
makes  a  strong  case  in  showing 
that  Barth's  theology  cf  grace  is 
not  a  Scriptural  dieology  of  grace. 

The  book  is  necessarily  techni¬ 
cal,  but  the  style  is  very  readable. 
For  the  serious  student  of  the  con- 
tenqwrary  theological  scene,  this 
work  is  a  must. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

THE  GOSPELS.  By  Kenneth  S. 

W  u  e  s  t.  Eerdmans  Publishing 

Company,  Grand  Riq>ids,  1956. 

320  pp.  $3.50. 

Wuest,  the  well-known  and  be¬ 


loved  teacher  of  Greek  at  Moody 
Bible  Institute,  presents  here  the 
first  volume  of  an  expanded  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  entire  New  Testament. 
That  the  author  is  well  qualified 
for  this  task  is  sqiparent  from  his 
other  books  as  well  as  from  the 
results  of  this  work.  An  expanded 
translation  seeks  to  follow  Greek 
word  order  in  sentences;  it  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  words  which 
are  often  translated  by  the  same 
English  word;  it  brings  out  the 
kind  of  action  in  the  verbs;  it  gives 
attention  to  careful  rendering  of 
particles,  and,  in  general,  brings 
out  in  as  much  detail  and  color  as 
possible  the  meaning  dl  the  origi¬ 
nal  text.  Obviously  an  expanded 
translati(m  cannot  be  a  word-for- 
word  translation,  for  it  sometimes 
takes  several  English  words  to  ex¬ 
press  the  full  sense  of  one  Greek 
word.  For  instance,  the  perfect 
tense  of  grapho,  which  is  uniformly 
translated  in  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion  "it  is  written,"  is  translated 
in  the  E^qMmded  Translation  "it 
has  been  written  and  is  at  present 
on  record. "  Though  such  an  ex¬ 
pansion  may  be  considered  clumsy 
by  some,  it  does  dc  Justice  to  the 
meaning  of  the  perfect  tense. 

Very  in4x>rtant  to  the  mind  of 
the  reviewer  is  t  he  author's  ad¬ 
monition  that  this  translation  is  to 
be  read  along  with  the  Authorized 
Version.  It  will  only  seem  cum¬ 
bersome  and  rough  if  used  alone, 
but  if  used  in  connection  with  the 
A V  it  will  greatly  aid  any  Bible 
student  in  his  understanding  of  the 
original  text.  It  should  be  a  great 
boon  to  those  whose  knowledge  of 
Greek  is  little  or  lacking  entirely. 
The  volume  is  prefaced  by  essays 
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on  the  advantages  cf  an  expanded 
translation,  the  importance  of 
verbal  inspiration,  and  suggestions 
to  the  reader  for  the  use  of  the 
work. 

C.  C.  Ryrle 

CALVIN  AND  AUGUSTINE.  By 
Benjamin  Breckinridge  War- 
field.  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  19  56.  5  07  pp. 

$4.95. 

This  volume  contains  articles 
which  formerly  appeared  in  War¬ 
field's  Studies  in  Tertulllan  and 
Augustine  and  Calvin  and  Calvin¬ 
ism.  Both  the  writer  and  the  work 
are  well  known,  and  one  is  delif^t- 
ed  to  see  this  collection  of  articles 
reprinted. 

C.  C.  Ryrle 

THE  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  AND  ITS  ESCHA¬ 
TOLOGY.  Edited  by  W.  D. 
Davies  and  D.  Daube  in  honor 
of  Charles  Harold  Dodd.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  New 
York,  1956.  555  pp.  $13.50. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  es¬ 
says  by  French,  German,  British, 
and  American  scholars  written  in 
honor  of  C.  H.  Dodd.  The  articles 
concern  the  two  fields  in  which  Dodd 
himself  made  his  outstanding  con- 
tributim,  namely,  background  and 
eschatology.  Seventeen  of  the  es¬ 
says  are  in  Enf^ish,  four  in  French, 
and  five  are  in  German.  They  rep¬ 
resent  the  work  of  botii  Roman 
Cattiolic  and  Protestant  writers, 
and  when  taken  together  they  pre¬ 
sent  a  very  cong)lete  survey  of  the 


present  state  of  modern  research 
in  New  Testament  studies.  The 
contributors  are  largely  from 
ncmconservatlve  traditions  in  the¬ 
ology  and  exegesis,  and  the  articles 
are  of  necessity  for  the  most  part 
hi^y  technical.  Some  of  the  writ¬ 
ers  are  H.  J.  Cadbury,  M.  Goguel, 
O.  Cullmann,  A.  N.  Wilder,  R. 
Bultmann,  W.  F.  Albright,  and 
T.  W.  Manson.  For  the  scholar 
in  whose  province  the  use  of  a  work 
like  this  lies,  the  book's  utility  is 
enhanced  by  an  index  of  Bible 
references. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

THE  JEWS  FROM  CYRUS  TO 

HEROD.  By  Norman  H.  Snaith. 

Abingdon  Press,  New  York, 

1956.  208  pp.  $2.50. 

This  book  contains  a  stu(ty  of 
the  political  history  and  r^igious 
development  of  the  Jews  during  the 
five  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  first  section  deals 
with  &e  history  from  the  rise  of 
Cyrus  to  die  time  of  Christ,  and 
the  second  section  contains  chap¬ 
ters  which  deal  with  the  doctrinal 
thought  and  religious  practice  of 
the  Jews  during  the  same  period. 
Such  doctrines  as  that  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  die  Law,  the  Logos,  and  life 
after  deadi  are  discussed  along 
with  matters  connected  with  the 
synagogue  and  the  various  sects  of 
Judaism. 

This  is  a  scholarly  work  written 
in  a  very  lucid  and  interesting 
manner.  It  is  both  comprehensive 
and  yet  brief.  All  will  not  agree 
with  the  author's  documentary 
views  and  with  some  of  his  doc¬ 
trinal  conclusions,  but  the  book  is 
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nevertheless  a  very  worth-while 
contribution  to  the  study  cf  Juda¬ 
ism  itself  and  as  it  relates  to  the 
understanding  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

TCX)LS  FOR  BIBLE  STUDY.  Bal- 

mer  H.  Kelly  and  D<xudd  G. 

Miller,  editors.  John  Knox 

Press,  Richmond,  19  5  6.  159 

I^.  $2.00. 

The  contents  of  this  book  origi¬ 
nally  appeared  in  successive  Issues 
of  die  quarterly  Interpretation. 
Since  they  were  of  such  value  to 
interpreters  of  the  Word,  they 
have  been  collected  and  put  into 
this  volume. 

The  majority  of  the  chapters  in 
the  book  are  excellent  and  fill  a 
real  need  for  the  beginning  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  Word.  The  emphasis 
is  iqxm  the  tools  for  effective  exe- 
getical  work  in  die  Bible  from  the 
standpoint  of  die  original  languages 
as  well  as  the  En^^ish  versions. 
There  are  chiqiters  on  concord¬ 
ances,  New  Testament  lexicons, 
Bible  dictionaries  and  encycl(^- 
dlas,  grammars,  commentaries, 
works  on  Biblical  inreaching  and 
the  Rabbinic  writings,  as  well  as 
several  other  tools  for  study.  The 
discussion  of  die  tools  is  outstand- 
Inf:  far  the  most  part.  In  addition, 
most  of  the  authors  (including  such 
well-known  men  as  Howard  TiU- 
nttn  Kuist,  Bruce  M.  Metxger, 
and  Charles  T.  Fritsoh)  have  the 
ability  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the 
reader  for  careful  exegetical  study 
of  the  Word  of  God.  Many  illus- 
tratiems  of  die  value  of  exegetioal 
study  for  die  preaching  of  God's 
truth  are  givoi.  The  book  is  hi^y 


commended  as  a valutdile  summary 
oi  available  tools  that  help  the  in¬ 
terpreter  in  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

S.  L.  Johnson,  Jr. 

THE  KING  JAMES  VERSION  DE¬ 
FENDED!  By  Edward  F.  Hills. 

Christian  Research  Press,  Des 

Moines,  Iowa,  1956.  158  pp. 

The  author  of  this  unusual  book 
is  a  well-trained  scholar  who  has 
devoted  much  of  his  dme  in  recent 
years  to  the  field  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  textual  criticism.  According 
to  the  information  of  the  reviewer, 
he  is  at  present  serving  as  pastor 
of  a  church  in  the  Reformed  tradi¬ 
tion.  Hills  has  studied  in  several 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  semi¬ 
naries. 

The  aim  of  the  present  volume 
is  to  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  the  Byzantine  text-type  which  is 
the  type  of  the  text  that  underlies 
the  King  James  Version.  If  this 
can  be  demonstrated,  then  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  King  James  Version 
will  be  enhanced  considerably. 
Hills  is  particularly  anxious  to 
show  the  weaknesses  of  the  theories 
of  Westcott  and  Hort,  which  still 
underlie  die  modem  iqiproach  to 
textual  criticism  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament. 

The  argument  of  Hills  is  based 
iqpon  several  presuppositions  which 
the  average  New  Testament  schol¬ 
ar  would  be  hesitant  in  accepting. 
Hills  believes  that  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  has  been  super- 
naturally  preserved  (all  conserva¬ 
tives  will  agree  with  this)  through 
the  channel  of  the  Greek-speaking 
section  of  the  church.  Most  s<diol- 
ars  would  hesitate  in  accepting 
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preservation  through  this  channel. 
There  is  no  real  evidence  for  this 
whatsoever. 

In  addition  to  the  weakness  of 
Hills's  basic  presuppositions,  in 
this  reviewer's  opinion  there  is 
exhibited  also  a  failure  to  meet  the 
strong  points  oi  those  who  contend 
for  the  superiority  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  text-type. 

A  final  weakness  is  seen  when 
Hills  admits  that  the  Byzantine 
text  is  not  free  of  errors  itself.  It 
would  appear  that  he  abandons  his 
basic  foimdation  here. 

The  book,  however,  does  make 
a  contributi<m.  Hills  properly 
emphasizes  that  New  Testament 
textual  criticism  is  sonoewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  secular  criticism,  al¬ 
though  he  does  not  explain  all  that 
this  involves  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  Certainly  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  foun^tional.  That  this  means 
that  an  unbeliever  caimot  arrive  at 
correct  conclusions  regarding  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament  will  be 
questioned  by  many.  And,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  Hills's  book  indirectly 
points  to  the  pressing  need  for 
study  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  by  conservative  scholars.  It 
might  be  added  that  this  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  Scriptures  are  verbally 
inspired.  They  of  all  students  of 
the  Word  should  be  most  interested 
in  its  text.  How  can  the  present 
disinterested  such  students  be 
consistently  ejqplained? 

S.  L.  Johnsem,  Jr. 

EARLY  ISRAEL  IN  RECENT  HIS¬ 
TORY  WRITING.  By  John 

Bright.  Alec  R.  Allens(»,  Inc. , 

Chicago,  1956.  128  pp.  $1.75. 

Current  research  bearing  tqxm 


Old  Testament  times  has  antiquated 
the  standard  reference  books  on 
the  history  of  Israel,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  conq)re- 
hensive,  reliable  work  which  the 
student  of  the  Bible  can  consult. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  have 
not  been  attempts  to  provide  an 
up-to-date  replacement.  Profes¬ 
sor  Bright  of  Uniem  Seminary  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  has  presented 
a  s\irvey  of  recent  writings  dealing 
with  the  earlier  phases  of  Israel's 
history.  Two  authors  are  singled 
out  as  representatives  of  quite 
different  approaches.  The  first  of 
these  is  Yehezkel  Kaufmann,  who 
has  produced  seven  volumes  on  die 
history  of  the  Israelite  religion. 
This  multivolume  work  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  modem  Hebrew,  but  a  small 
monograph  by  the  same  Israeli 
scholar  has  appeared  in  English. 
This  latter  work.  The  Biblical  Ac¬ 
count  oi  the  Conquest  of  Palestine, 
is  the  basis  for  Bright's  evalua¬ 
tion  of  Kaufmann's  position. 

But  much  more  attention  is 
givoi  to  the  writings  of  Martin 
Noth,  especially  his  Geschichte 
Israels.  The  chief  criticism 
against  Noth  is  that  he  begins  the 
history  of  Israel  after  the  settle¬ 
ment  oi  the  twelve  tribes  in  Pales¬ 
tine;  he  considers  it  impossible  to 
regard  the  earlier  Biblical  tradi¬ 
tions  as  valid  for  reconstructing 
the  beginnings  of  Israel's  history. 
Professor  Bright  rls^tfully  main¬ 
tains  that  the  accounts  concerning 
the  patriarchs,  the  Exodus  and  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  must  be  treated 
as  part  of  the  history  of  Israel. 
He  insists,  in  addition,  that  these 
early  traditions  need  to  be  given 
the  illumination  which  archeologi- 
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cal  findings  have  afforded. 

The  author's  purpose  in  this 
treatise  is  to  formulate  a  legitimate 
methodology  for  evaluating  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  Israelite  history.  He 
contends  for  a  "balanced  examina¬ 
tion  of  internal  and  external  evi¬ 
dence"  (p.  12  3).  Unfortunately, 
his  examination  of  the  internal  ev¬ 
idence  is  geared  to  a  false  literary 
criticism  (the  modified  Wellhausen 
view),  which  is  contradicted  by 
abundant  archeological  evidence. 

D.  W.  Young 

HEBREW  MAN.  By  Ludwig  Kb*h- 
ler.  Translated  by  Peter  R. 
Ackroyd.  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville,  1956.  160  pp.  $2.50. 

A  noted  Hebrew  lexicographer 
and  Old  Testament  theologian  has 
presented  a  delightful  sketch  of  the 
customs  and  everyday  e]q;>er fences 
of  the  ancient  Israelites.  The  au¬ 
thor,  professor  emeritus  of  Old 
Testament  at  the  University  of 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  has  attempted 
to  portray  how  the  Hebrews  looked, 
lived,  and  diought.  The  result  is 
not  a  comprehensive  cultural  his¬ 
tory,  but  it  is  an  informative  and 
well-written  introduction  which 
the  reader  will  not  want  to  lay 
aside  until  every  chiqpter  has  been 
studied  carefully. 

Although  this  reviewer  cannot 
endorse  every  detail  in  this  book, 
he  regards  the  work  in  its  entirety 
as  a  worth-while  handbook  for 
orienting  Bible  students  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Hebrew  civilization.  An  i^)- 
pendlx  on  the  significance  of  the 
Hebrew  legal  assembly  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  volume. 

D.  W.  Young 


SECX>ND  THOUGHTS  ON  THE 
DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS.  ByF.  F. 
Bruce.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Company,  Grand  Rapids,  1956. 
155  pp.  $2.50. 

The  discovery  of  ancient  manu¬ 
scripts  in  caves  near  the  Dead  Sea 
in  1947  and  stfbsequent  years  ini¬ 
tiated  a  flood  of  books,  monographs 
and  periodical  articles  dealing  with 
the  material— a  flood  which  is  ever 
increasing  in  volume.  This  is  one 
of  the  better  works  to  appear. 
Professor  Bruce  has  performed  an 
admirable  service  in  describing 
the  discoveries  and  delineating  the 
results  of  research  concerning 
their  significance.  The  connection 
between  the  scrolls  and  the  nearby 
ruined  site  of  Khirbet  Quniran  is 
adequately  treated. 

With  his  characteristic  erudition 
and  acumen  the  author  has  made 
his  own  evaluation  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  from  the  Qumran  communi¬ 
ty.  His  chapter  on  "Biblical 
Interpretation  and  the  Messianic 
Hope"  is  outstanding;  considerable 
detail  is  devoted  to  the  communi¬ 
ty's  mode  cf  Interpreting  the  (Hd 
Testament.  He  makes  a  tentative 
identification  of  the  Qumran  sect 
with  the  marrying  Essenes  men¬ 
tioned  by  Josephus.  The  volume 
is  brou^  to  a  close  bya  sane 
discuasion  of  the  poss^illty  of 
Qumran  influence  on  Christianity. 

D.  W.  Young 

THE  DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS  AND 
THE  BIBLE.  By  Roland  E. 
Murphy.  The  Newman  Press, 
Westminster,  Md. ,  1956.  116 
pp.  $1.50. 

The  author  of  thia  sane  treatise 
has  prepared  a  valuable  general 
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study  on  the  light  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  are  shedding  upon  Old  and 
New  Testament  liter atu re.  As 
head  of  the  department  of  Semitic 
and  Egyptian  Languages  and  Liter¬ 
ature  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Murphy  is  well  qualified 
for  his  task.  He  points  out  clearly 
that  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  the  new  discoveries  have 
their  chief  contributicm  in  the  realm 
of  textual  criticism  attesting  the 
traditional  Masoretic  text  to  the 
second  century  B.  C. ,  and  demon¬ 
strating  that  this  traditional  text 
has  not  been  seriously  cornqited  in 
the  process  of  its  l(»g  transmis¬ 
sion.  The  new  material  also  gives 
valuable  information  about  the  ed¬ 
iting  of  the  Hebrew  books,  as  well 
as  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
Septuagint  version  and  its  value  in 
textual  criticism,  of  the  Hebrew. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  value 
cf  the  Qumran  manuscript  lies  in 
the  realm  of  interpretation,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  Johannine  writings. 
The  striking  parallels  between  the 
Qunuran  scrolls  and  tiie  writings  of 
John  demonstrate  the  genuine  Jo¬ 
hannine  wigins  and  authentic  Pal¬ 
estinian  background  of  the  latter. 
The  absolute  uniqueness  cf  Jesus 
and  of  the  Christian  revelation  re¬ 
main  unchallenged  by  the  Qumran 
writings.  The  striking  thing  is 
that  **the  form  of  expression  of 
many  elements  in  the  Johannine 
writings  is  remarkably  similar  to 
the  Qumran  point  of  view"  (p.  69). 
But  "the  specific  Christian  revela¬ 
tion- -God's  sending  His  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son  into  the  world  to  teach 
and  redeem  mankind  by  his  death- 
la  simply  not  found  in  Qumran" 
(loc.  cit. ).  This  study  is  a  healthy 


corrective  to  the  ill -balanced  views 
like  those  of  Dupont  Sommer, 
which  would  reflect  on  the  unique¬ 
ness  Christ  and  Christianity. 

M.  F.  Unger 

THE  QUMRAN  COMMUNITY:  ITS 
HISTORY  AND  SCROLLS.  By 
Charles  T.  Fritsch.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York, 
1956.  147  pp.  $3. 25. 

This  is  a  carefully  documented 
account  of  the  excavations  atKhir- 
bet  Qumran,  of  its  history  and  of 
the  manuscripts  found  in  its  caves 
and  in  diose  at  Khlrbet  Mird  axid 
Murabba*at.  Charles  T.  Fritsch 
is  associate  professor  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  and  writes 
in  firsthand  and  on-the-scene 
fashion,  being  granted  Sabbatic 
leave  to  visit  the  cave  sites  in  the 
Judean  desert  and  to  examine  the 
numuscripts  in  the  Palestine  Mu¬ 
seum. 

In  addlticm  to  giving  the  histor¬ 
ical  and  archeological  facts  of  the 
Qumran  community.  Dr.  Fritsch 
carefully  discusses  its  relaticm  to 
the  Damascus  sect  and  to  die  Es- 
senes.  He  concludes  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  bearings  of  the 
Qumran  community  on  the  New 
Testament- -on  John  the  Baptist, 
Jesus,  the  Gospel  of  John,  the 
Last  ^pper.  Acts  and  Paul.  This 
portion  is  suggestive,  but  does  not 
possess  the  penetration  and  clarity 
of  Roland  E.  Murphy's  discussion 
of  die  same  material  in  The  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls  and  the  Bible. 

M.  F.  Unger 

LIVING  RELIGIONS  OF  THE 
WORLD.  By  Frederic  Spiegel - 
berg.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  511  n;). 
$6.75. 

The  objective  of  this  volume  is 
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to  deal  with  the  nature  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  living  religions  of 
the  world.  As  a  comparative  study 
it  is  devoted  to  the  relationships 
and  slmilnritles  as  well  as  differ¬ 
ences  of  those  r  el  igio  ns.  The 
treatment  includes  chapters  on  the 
major  sects  of  the  several  families 
in  world  religions:  Vedaism,  Brah¬ 
manism,  Jainism,  Buddhism,  Zen 
Buddhism,  Taoism,  Confucianism, 
Shinto,  Zoroastrianism,  Islam, 
Sikhism,  Judaism,  Manichaeism, 
and  Christianity. 

hi  chapters  on  philosophy  oi  re¬ 
ligion  the  author  attempts  to  re¬ 
main  free  of  moral  bias.  There 
is  n  o  uniqueness  in  any  religion. 
All  religions  are  "ways  of  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  Ultimate,  and  one  is  as 
good  as  another."  "Awakening  to 
the  miracle  of  Being  is  the  one  and 
only  true  subject  of  all  religions." 
Consequently,  Christianity  is  of  no 
value  as  a  frame  of  reference. 

The  author  carefully  depicts  the 
nature  of  the  fundamental  dichoto¬ 
my  among  the  religions  of  the 
world.  It  involves  diametrically 
opposite  approaches  of  the  orient 
and  the  Occident  toward  basic  re¬ 
ligious  concepts.  He  defines  and 
builds  a  working  vocabulary  for  a 
world  religious  view.  By  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  reasoning  the  terms  faith 
and  reason  are  largely  discounted. 
The  Sanskrit  term  darsana,  reali¬ 
sation,  more  clearly  serves  his 
ends.  Brahman  serves  more 
clearly  to  express  ultimate  deity 
than  such  culturally  involved  terms 
the  Creator  and  Jesus 
Christ.  "The  problem  of  heaven 
and  hell  Is  no  longer  palpable.  *' 
Spiegelberg  1  s  currently  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Indian  culture  at 


Stanford  University.  He  brings  to 
this  volume  experience  as  a  teacher 
in  several  American  universities 
and  seminaries,  as  well  as  time 
spent  in  Hindu  Ashrams  and  Tibet¬ 
an  Lamaseries.  His  treatment  of 
origins  and  practices  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  introductory  material  for 
beginning  students.  Details  of  the 
various  religions  and  their  com¬ 
parative  counterparts  are  clearly 
set  forHi  in  both  content  analysis 
and  concept  equivalency. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

TO  WHOM  SHALL  WE  GO?  By 

Dcmald  M.  Baillie.  Charles 

Scr ibner's  Sons,  New  York, 

1956.  199  pp.  $3. 00. 

One  reason  for  calling  attention 
to  a  book  is  the  position  held  and 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  author. 
After  seventeen  years  in  parish 
ministry,  Baillie  was  calledto 
teach  theology  at  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews.  His  greatest  in¬ 
fluence  was  undoubtedly  through 
the  latter  ministry  because  of  his 
contact  with  university  students, 
many  of  whom  entered  the  minis¬ 
try  of  the  church  in  Scotland. 

Twenty-five  sermons  are  pre¬ 
sented,  published  two  years 
subsequent  to  the  author's  death. 
A  threefold  classification  is  made 
oi  the  messages:  sermons  preached 
in  St.  Andrews  University  chapel; 
sermons  for  lent  and  eastertide; 
sermons  on  various  occasions. 
The  book  also  contains  a  brief 
menaoir  of  the  author.  There  is  a 
certain  animation  derived  from  the 
reading  of  these  messages  because 
of  the  delightful  English  in  which 
they  are  presented.  There  is. 
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however,  for  the  strict  conserva¬ 
tive  a  nauseous  reaction  to  the 
outcropping  of  liberalistic  tenden¬ 
cies  e]q;}ressed. 

Very  commendable  for  study  of 
method  and  emulation  of  example 
are  the  messages  delivered  in  the 
university  chapel.  They  are  clear, 
pointed,  and  challenging.  The 
lenten  messages  are  thou^^t  pro¬ 
voking  and  in  general  commenda¬ 
ble,  but  one  is  mindful  of  the  drift 
of  Protestantism  toward  the  fold 
oi  Romanism.  The  third  group  of 
serm<xis  deal  with  ecumenicalism, 
science  and  the  Bible,  election, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  book  as  a  whole  reveals  a 
mind  that  was  not  occ\4)ied  with 
trivialities,  but  with  matters  that 
are  deep  and  fundamental.  For 
the  doctrinally  established,  the 
messages  are  good  reading. 

C.  A.  Nash 

JESUS  OF  YESTERDAY  AND  TO¬ 
DAY.  By  Samuel  E.  Craig. 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Publishing  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1956.  186  pp.  $2.75. 

From  the  pen  of  one  with  twelve 
years  pastoral  and  thirty  years 
editorial  experience,  here  are 
thirteen  well  considered  and  ably 
written  studies  of  our  Lord  Jesus 


Christ.  The  reader  is  not  left  in 
doubt  as  to  the  author's  belief  con¬ 
cerning  the  person  of  Jesus.  The 
first  three  chapters — Was  Jesus  a 
Christian?  Whence  came  Jesus? 
and  Why  Came  Jesus? — set  the 
background  for  the  presentation  of 
Jesus  as  Lord,  Redeemer,  Regen¬ 
erator  of  Character,  Exan4>le, 
Man  and  Friend,  Teacher,  Miracle 
Worker,  Social  Reformer,  Judge, 
and  Lord  of  the  Cosmos. 

To  quote  the  author  in  his  re- 
ciq)itulation  of  the  book:  "This  book 
was  written  from  the  stanc^int  of 
those  who  hold  (1)  that  the  Jesus  of 
the  New  Testament  actually  existed, 
(2)  that  this  same  Jesus  exists  to¬ 
day  as  Lord  and  Saviour  able  to 
save  all  those  who  put  their  trust 
in  Him,  (3)  that  we  hold  that  the 
great  event  that  awaits  us  is  the 
personal  return  of  this  same  Jesus. 
It  seeks  to  bring  to  its  readers  the 
glad  assurance  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  one  on  whom  ttiey  can  safely 
venture  their  all— whether  for  this 
life  or  for  the  life  to  come. 

Thou^  not  clearly  stated,  it  is 
evident  that  the  time  of  the  Lord's 
return  is  not  according  to  the  pre- 
millennial  viewpoint.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  reviewer's  Judgment, 
does  not  detract  from  the  intrinsic 
value  cf  the  book. 

C.  A.  Nash 


PERIODICAL  REVIEW 


By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand,  Th.  D. 


Beegle,  Dewey  M. ,  "The  Meaning 
of  the  Qumran  Scrolls  for 
Translators  of  the  Bible, "  The 
Bible  Translator,  8: 1:1-8, 
January,  1957. 

Here  is  a  practical  assessmoit 
of  the  value  of  the  scrolls  for  trans¬ 
lation  work  which  also  indicates 
their  influence  on  ascertaining  the 
reliability  uf  the  present-day  text 
of  Scripture.  The  author,  consul¬ 
tant  on  Old  Testament  problems  for 
the  American  Bible  Society,  indi¬ 
cates  three  values  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  date:  The  Qumran  scrolls 
confirm  the  reliability  of  the  Mas- 
oretic  text;  the  scrolls  re-estab¬ 
lish  the  Septuagint  as  a  textual 
authority;  the  Qumran  scrolls  are 
a  source  of  reliable  variant  read¬ 
ings.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that 
many  of  the  extreme  statements 
made  earlier  in  the  study  of  the 
scrolls  have  been  disproved.  This 
conservative  scholar  also  contrib¬ 
uted  an^artlcle  disproving  the  fan¬ 
tastic  claims  being  made  for  the 
Yonan  codex  to  Eternity  for  April, 
1957. 

Capon,  Anthony  C. ,  "Five  Steps 
for  Daily  Devotion, "  Eternity, 
8:4:16-17,  33,  AprU,  1957. 

The  assistant  general  secretary 
of  the  Scr4>ture  Union  in  North 
America  sets  forth  five  steps  de¬ 
signed  to  help  every  Christian  to  be 
a  dally  reader  of  the  Bible.  The 
steps  are  designed  to  answer  the 
question,  "I  am  sitting  ready,  with 


my  Bible  open;  what  do  I  do  next?" 
The  first  step  is  to  "Pray:  to  make 
contact  with  God,  to  ask  His  help, 
and  to  give  yourself  an  expectant 
heart";  next,  "Read:  to  get  a  gen¬ 
eral  picture  oi  the  passage  for  the 
day";  "Study:  to  make  sure  you  un¬ 
derstand  die  meaning  of  each  part, 
and  to  see  what  spiritual  lessons 
there  are  to  be  learned";  "Choose: 
to  select  from  all  possible  mes¬ 
sages  the  one  which  is  God's  Word 
to  you  for  the  day";  "Apply:  to 
make  personal  and  effective  the 
Word  from  God  that  you  have  re¬ 
ceived.  "  This  procedure  should 
fill  a  need  in  many  a  believer's 
heart. 

Curtis,  Richard  K.,  "Moody's  Im¬ 
pact  on  Great  Servants  of  God, " 
Moody  Monthly,  57:8:26-3  0, 
April,  1957. 

An  important  key  to  understand¬ 
ing  Moody's  influence  lies  in  know¬ 
ing  the  men  whose  lives  he  touched, 
contends  the  author  of  this  article, 
one  of  a  series  which  he  has  wrlt- 
ien  sharing  the  results  of  his  re¬ 
search  for  a  doctoral  dissertation. 
The  roster  of  Moody's  friends 
among  the  laity  and  clergy  of  his 
day  reads  like  a  list  at  the  great. 
Curtis  contends  that  the  secret  of 
his  influence  was  tiiat  "Moody  al¬ 
ways  insisted  on  being  himself.  .  .  . 
It  was  this  absolute  sincerity,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  sense  of  humor,  his 
utter  disregardfor  his  own  personal 
welfare,  his  business  acumen,  his 
complete  selflessness  in  financial 
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matters,  axid  his  courage  that  woo 
for  Moody  an  ever-growing  circle 
of  friends  among  both  clergymen 
and  laymen."  This  series  is  in¬ 
valuable  for  its  insist  into  the 
life  of  one  of  God's  great  servants. 

Hebert,  Gabriel,  "Fundamental¬ 
ism,  "  Interpretation,  11:18  7- 

203,  April,  1957. 

An  Australian  Church  of  England 
scholar  takes  a  look  at  American 
fundamentalism  and  does  not  like 
what  he  sees.  His  principal  objec¬ 
tion  is  their  belief  in  the  inspiration 
and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  bi 
particular  he  dislikes  the  insist¬ 
ence  upon  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble.  "Is  it  not  the  word  'inerrancy' 
that  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
trouble?  Surely  this  word  is  a 
most  serious  misfit,  and  is  alto¬ 
gether  inadequate  to  express  the 
truth  of  the  Bible.  It  is  of  course 
a  paradox  to  assert  that  the  book 
oi  God's  truth  contains  error.  But 
it  is  undeniable  that  there  are  va¬ 
rious  'levels'  of  truth  and  error; 
the  words  'Ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free' 
(John  8:32)  are  on  a  con4>letely 
different  level  from  the  true  state¬ 
ment  that  Bethany  was  fifteen  fur¬ 
longs  from  Jerusalem  (John  11: 
18)."  The  chief  ground  oi  his  crit¬ 
icism  is  dtat fundamentalists  accept 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  by  faith 
instead  of  using  the  means  of  Bib¬ 
lical  criticism  to  arrive  at  this 
c on c  1  u s ion.  Anyone  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  evangelical  or  funda¬ 
mentalist  scholarship  today  knows 
that  this  is  not  an  altogether  valid 
conclusion  or  criticism.  Never¬ 
theless,  Hebert  does  strike  home 


to  the  heart  of  die  issue  between 
those  who  hold  to  die  fundamentals 
of  the  faith  and  the  neo-orthodox 
and  liberal  schools  in  an  amazingly 
accurate  way.  He  admits  that  he 
knows  little  of  the  controversies 
that  have  raged  in  the  past  thirty 
years;  perhips  this  has  enabled 
him  to  assess  the  situation  more 
accurately. 

"Graham  in  the  Garden,"  Christian 

Century,  74:20,  May  15,  1957. 

Let  those  who  have  any  doubts 
as  to  whether  Billy  Graham's  cam¬ 
paign  to  reach  New  York  for  Christ 
will  succeed  read  this  editorial. 
This  renowned  liberal  publication 
conceded  before  the  campaign 
started  that  it  would  be  a  success 
but  not  because  of  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  "It  simply  cannot  fail. 
The  Billy  Graham  canqiaign  will 
spin  along  to  its  own  kind  of  tri- 
unq>h  because  caxmy,  experienced 
engineers  of  human  decision  have 
laid  the  tracks,  contracted  for  the 
passengers,  and  will  now  direct 
the  traffic  which  arrives  on  sched¬ 
ule.  The  figure  is  not  a  remote 
one.  With  trainloads  of  well  saved 
out-of-town  supporters  coming 
from  as  far  away  as  Texas,  the 
campaign  will  obviously  be  rail¬ 
roaded  to  success."  The  Century 
regrets  that  ftere  is  no  possibility 
of  failure,  for  then  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  be  needed.  "If  only  there 
were  something  more  real  for  Him 
to  do,  how  much  more  at  home  the 
Spirit  mi^t  have  been  in  the  Gar¬ 
den.  "  This  reviewer  is  sure  ttiat 
Billy  is  aware  that  it  is  not  as  easy 
as  the  Century  seen)s  to  think  and 
that  without  the  work  of  the  ^irit. 
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nothing  of  any  lasting  value  will  be 
done  in  New  York. 

Holdcroft,  J.  Gordon,  "Seven 
Essentials  at  an  Effective  Mis¬ 
sionary  Life,"  His,  17:9:16-18, 
June,  1957. 

This  article  is  of  great  value 
because  it  applies  not  alone  to  the 
missionary  on  the  foreign  field  but 
to  every  Christian  worker.  Hold- 
croft's  points  may  be  summarised 
briefly  and  succinctly.  "Draw  near 
to  God.  The  first  is  a  constant 
nearness  to  God.  This  is  brou^t 
about  by  a  study  of  the  Word  until 
you  are  at  home  in  any  book,  any 
doctrine,  any  subject. "  "Witness 
to  others.  The  second  is  a  wit¬ 
ness  of  life  and  Up  that  is  con¬ 
stantly  fruitful  in  souls  saved  and 
established  in  God."  "Be  exem¬ 
plary  .  .  .  the  ability  to  keep 
Christ-honoring  ideals  and  princi¬ 
ples  before  all  fellow  workers." 
"Inspire  others."  "See  the  world.*' 
"Keep  in  touch  .  .  .  keep  the  home 
fires  burning."  "Heavenly  home 
fires  .  .  .  the  most  essential  of 
all." 

Lloyd- Jcmes,  Martyn,  "The  Holy 
Spirit,  His  Authority,"  His,  17: 
9:1-5  ,  38-45,  June,  1957.  Also, 
Eternity,  June,  1957. 

With  this  article  Lloyd-Jbnes 
concludes  his  three-part  series  on 
authority  which  has  been  running 
concurrently  in  His  and  Eternity. 
The  first  article,  "The  Authority 
of  Jesus  Christ, "  was  reviewed  in 
a  previous  issue  of  this  quarterly. 
The  second,  "The  Authority  of  the 
Scriptures, "  appeared  in  the  April 


Issues  of  these  Journals  and  is  an 
excellent  discussion  of  this  vital 
subject.  This  third  article  ccm- 
Unues  in  the  same  excellent  man¬ 
ner.  He  makes  the  assertion  that 
this  third  division  of  authority  is 
the  most  practical  of  all.  "What 
I  mean  is  that  all  we  have  been 
considering  heretofore  (the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures)  will  be 
no  value  to  us  unless  we  know 
and  experience  tiie  authority  of  the 
Holy  Spirit"  f  o r  the  former  two 
may  be  studied  "in  a  purely  intel¬ 
lectual  manner. "  He  is  careful  to 
make  the  point,  however,  "that  the 
Holy  Spirit  normally  speaks  to  us 
through  the  Word.  ...  It  is  not, 
therefore,  right  to  speak  of  the 
Spirit  or  the  Word,  but  rather  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  Word,  especially 
the  Spirit  through  the  Word. " 

Mavrodes,  George  I.,  "Give  the 
Adults  a  Chance  to  Learn," 
Moody  Monthly,  57:9:15-17, 
May,  1957. 

The  author  advocates  a  shift  in 
emphasis  sjvay  from  attendance  and 
toward  learning.  Adults  would  be 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  sub¬ 
jects  which  would  be  taught  on  a 
term  basis.  "Such  a  system  a  a 
diis  would  allow  us  to  have  a  gra¬ 
dation  of  courses,  wldi  some  for 
beginners  and  some  for  more  ad¬ 
vanced  students."  A  cturriculum 
would  be  set  up  "that  would,  over 
a  period  of  yeara,  give  the  mem- 
btf  a  of  the  church  a  solid  grasp  of 
Christian  truth."  Such  a  aoheme 
is  revolutionary  but  is  alreacfy  be¬ 
ing  tried  in  a  number  of  churches. 
It  is  certainly  worthy  of  consider - 
ation. 
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adelphia.  288  pp.  $15.00. 

Has  Christ's  Return  Two  Stages  ?  By  Norman  F.  Douty.  Pageant  Press, 


New  York,  127  pp.  $2.50. 


^  '  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  and  Graduate  School  of 

Theology,  Tuesday,  May  14,  graduated  a  record  class  of  sixty- 
□  four  young  men,  sending  them  forth  prepared  to  ‘do  exploits” 
JBH  in  the  army  of  the  Lord  in  the  spiritual  warfare  which  believers 

9  wage  against  ‘‘principalities  and  powers.”  Slightly  over  twenty 

J  percent  of  these  men  are  looking  forward  to  missionary  service 

at  home  or  in  foreign  lands.^ Another  ten  percent  plan  to  enter 
r  special  ministries  such  as  the  military  chaplaincy  and  youth 

'  work.  A  little  more  than  fifty  percent  will  minister  in  pastor¬ 
ates  and  as  teachers  in  Christian  schools.  The  remainder  plan 
.  further  study  in  graduate  schools.  Many  of  these  men  have  ^ 
•  already  been  called  to  a  specific  place  of  ministry.  " 

rM-  The  men,  and  the  more  than  800  graduates  and  former 

students  they  join  serving  the  Lord  around  the  world,  are  the 
\  ‘‘proof  of  the  pudding”  of  the  work  of  Dallas  Seminary.  These 

men  themselves  attest  to  the  value  of  the  training  they  have 
received.  The  strategic  positions  of  leadership  in  Christian 
service  and  testimony  to  which  Dallas-trained  men  increas- 
*ingly  are  being  called  underscores  the  vital  contribution  of 
the  school  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  We  invite  your  prayerful 
interest  and  support  of  this  God-blessed  ministry.  ||J 


Dr.  John  F.  Walvoord,  "A.M.,  Th.D.,  President 
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For  additional  information  concerning  Dallas  Theological  Seminary 
and  Graduate  School  of  Theology  and  its  courses  of  study,  including  a 
1957  Catalog  and  other  free  literature,  write  THE  REGISTRAR. 

a 

3909  Swiss  Avenue 


Dallas  4,  Texas 

DALUSdTHEOLOGICAl^  SEMINARY 


